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In the spring of 1910 the Socialist party of America won its 
first considerable political victory. One year later the followers 
of the red flag claimed successes in thirty-three states and in 
nearly two hundred municipalities; and at a national conference 
of Socialist mayors and aldermen held recently, the boast was 
made that more than five hundred representatives of the faith 
had been elected to office in the legislatures and local corporations 
of the United States. 

This sudden advent of so large a body of office-holders, rep- 
resenting a wide range of territory and locality, coming as it 
does in a period of comparative industrial and political normality, 
strongly suggests the speedy rise of the Socialist party and the 
Socialist creed to a position of permanent consequence in the 
United States. 

The Socialists themselves have, of course, made the most of 
this suggestion. Socialism must hereafter be reckoned with in 
America as a great political force. Their opponents, however, 
have remained unconvinced. These victories are merely the 
result of a train of fortuitous circumstances. Socialism still has 
no chance to root in American soil. 

The bare fact of these successes, it is evident, proves little. 
Socialism of some sort has apparently become of considerable 
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importance in our local politics; but the real character and sig- 
nificance of this new force, its strength and permanency— 
whether it is something to cause the mighty to tremble and the 
lowly to rejoice; whether it is a grim but passing danger, a sign 
of social uplift, or a huge political joke—these questions cannot 
be settled by mere counting of officials or by partisan feeling. 
What we need to know in order to answer them is the true in- 
wardness of these Socialist victories. What was the inner nature 
of this triumphant Socialism? Were a majority of these office- 
holders actually elected on a Socialist ticket and the Socialist 
platform? What was the nature of their support? Were they 
put into office “because of their creed or in spite of it”? Were 
they elected, after contest, to significant offices in important 
municipalities ? 

These questions are of vital importance to the American 
people. They require for their decision a detailed and candid 
study of facts and causes in the newly “socialized’’ communities. 
To this end, during the past summer, some six hundred letters 
of inquiry were sent out by the writer to members of all parties 
in places where the Socialist successes have occurred. What 
follows represents the net results of the investigation.’ 


II 


The Socialist office-holders in the United States, concerning 
whose election and present tenure there can be no reasonable 
doubt, number not less than 435. They hail from 33 states and 
represent about 160 municipalities and election districts.2 In 


* The writer wishes especially to acknowledge the cordial co-operation of J. Mahlon Barnes, 
former national secretary of the Socialist party, and of W. J. Ghent of Washington, in obtaining 
this information. 

* The figures for office-holders given above include not only those who were elected in 1911, 
but also the successful candidates of preceding years whose terms of office have not expired and 
who are not known to have resigned or to have been unseated. It is but fair to state that the 
figures for both officers and municipalities concerned fall considerably short of the Socialist 
claims which have not been positively disproved. The utmost difficulty has been experienced 
in the attempt to verify election reports. In many cases letters of inquiry have remained unan- 
swered. In others, partial and conflicting reports have been received. In the analysis of 
returns a certain number of claims were disallowed because the reports were proved to be 
unfounded or the officers elected were shown not to have been members of the Socialist party 
at the time of their election. Those remaining were divided into two classes: (1) verified, 
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point of function they include I congressman, I state senator, 16 
state representatives, 28 mayors, village presidents, and township 
chairmen, 3 city commissioners, and 167 aldermen, councilors, 
and village and township trustees. Sixty-one others occupy im- 
portant executive, legislative, and departmental positions, so that 
considerably more than one-half may be said to hold major legis- 
lative or municipal positions. Of those remaining it is note- 
worthy that 15 are assessors, 62 are school officials,* and 65 are 
connected with the work of justice and police.* 

By reference to the accompanying charts and map it will ap- 
pear that the stronghold of Socialism is in the Middle West. The 
single state of Wisconsin furnishes approximately 22 per cent 
of all the Socialists in office while ten contiguous states grouped 


(2) claimed, with insufficient evidence to verify. In the case of officials this unverified or doubt- 
ful class numbered 99; in the case of municipalities, 28. It is possible therefore that the 
number of Socialists at present holding office in this country may be somewhere near 534, and 
that they may represent in the neighborhood of 188 municipalities and election districts. If 
the question turned on the number of officials elected whose regular terms have not expired, 
the figures representing both proved and unproved claims would be slightly raised, owing to 
resignations and recalls. It is the opinion of the writer that further investigation would con- 
siderably augment the number of proved cases, as evidence and new cases were being discovered 
up to the time of going to press. Throughout this paper all statements in the text refer to 
verified cases unless otherwise definitely so stated. 


* The Socialists hope to achieve much through the efforts of their taxation and school 
officers. In Milwaukee, especially, determined efforts are being made to lessen the relative 
burden of taxation in the poorer sections of the city and to force the business and well-to-do 
element to pay on higher valuations, while every Socialist assessor is supposed to be 
earnestly engaged in the effort to ferret out unlisted property. One such officer recently stated 
to the writer that he had successively raised the personal property tax of a certain individual, 
by increasing increments, from $60,000 to $160,000 in an endeavor to force him to exhibit his 
real holdings. ‘It goes to $500,000 next time,” he added; “we'll see then whether he will 
show up.” This same tax officer—who has been returned three times in succession—is of the 
opinion that once in office a determined Socialist assessor may be practically sure of continua- 
tion. The Socialist school officials are endeavoring to adapt educational methods to the needs 
of the working class, and a more or less systematic effort is being made to put Socialist 
teachers into the classroom. 

‘ The complete classified list of officials as reported and verified is as follows: congressman, 
1; state senator, 1; state representatives, 16; mayors, etc., 28; city commissioners, 3; alder- 
men, etc., 167; city and township clerks, 11; recorders, 2; city, village, and township treas- 
urers, 11; comptrollers, 2; city and district attorneys, 4; assessors, 13; listers, 2; judges and 
police magistrates, 34; clerk of court, 1; inspectors and judges of elections, 4; constables and 
marshals, 25; sheriff, 1; coroners, 6; school officers, 62; county commissioner, 1; super- 
visors, 31; surveyor, 1; park commissioners, 2; street and road officers, 6. In case of some 
officers listed as village and township trustees and as county supervisors a doubt exists whether 
they should not have been listed as school officials. Officers reported as appointed are not 
included in this list nor in the discussion, nor are officers whose election could not be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt. 
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near the center of this region are responsible for fully 70 per 
cent of them.® The East, aside from the mining states, is very 
scantily represented ; the Old South is almost wholly untouched. 
Apart from the Middle West the main strength of Socialism, as 
thus indicated, lies in the mining region of the West and North- 
west and on the Pacific coast—most notably in California. 

Contrary to what might perhaps be expected, the bulk of the 
Socialist officials do not come from the large cities, nor are 
a majority of the cities concerned great population centers. The 
most conspicuous cases of Socialist success are in Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Berkeley, Cal.; Butte, Mont.; Flint, Mich.; Granite City, 
Ill.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Two Harbors, Minn.; Greenville, 
Mich.; Victor, Colo.; Wymore, Neb.; O’Fallon, Ill.; Thayer, 
Ill.; Cardwell, Mo.; South Frankfort, Mich.; Davis, Ill.; and 
Star City, W.Va. Milwaukee aside, these cities are fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole case. Only three of the other fifteen have 
more than ten thousand residents and ten fall below the five 
thousand mark. Star City,® Davis, South Frankfort, and Card- 
well have populations respectively of 318, 352, 681, and 874. Of 
the 160 municipalities which elected Socialists to office, 33 are 
cities of 10,000 and more, 105 fall below 5,000, and 51 are town- 
ships, or cities and villages under 1,000. Although Milwaukee 
alone claims more than one-eighth of all the Socialists in office, 
fewer than one-third of the total represent communities of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants ;7 about 58 per cent are residents of places 
under 5,000, and something like one-third come from townships 
and communities of less than 1,000.8 In short, the Socialist rep- 
resentation is mainly in small cities, villages, and townships. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that a majority 
of the Socialist officials represent prevailingly agricultural and 
non-industrial constituencies. This is well illustrated by refer- 


‘These states are: Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska. Five of these states, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Missouri, contribute fully one-half of the total number of officials. 

* The vote for mayor in Star City was: Socialist, 45; Citizens, 33. 

* Leaving Milwaukee out, about one Socialist official in five comes from a city with a popu- 
lation above 10,000. 

* All statements in regard to population are based on Rand, McNally & Co.’s new (1910) 
Census Supplement. Township statistics are not given in the available Census reports. 
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ence to the conspicuous cases cited above. Milwaukee, Flint, 
Coeur d’Alene, Granite City, are manufacturing cities, Butte 
claims to be the largest mining camp in the world, and O’Fallon 
and Thayer are fairly good-sized mining towns. Victor has 
large ore-sampling works and lumber mills. Wymore is a rail- 
road division point. Two Harbors is a railway and lake ship- 
ping port. Cardwell is reported as a small business and 
manufacturing place. Berkeley stands out alone in this list as 
an educational and residential city, and the distinctly agricultural 
communities are here not much in evidence. 

In this respect, however, the showing is somewhat mislead- 
ing. According to reports from 78 communities which elected 
Socialists, manufacturing was a conspicuous factor in 30, mining 
in 20, railroading and lake shipping in 14, agriculture in 35. 
Three reported as suburban towns. It is safe to assume, there- 
fore, that a majority of the places in which the Socialists 
showed strength are apparently engaged in work connected with 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation, but the agricultural 
communities play a fairly conspicuous part. As the Socialists 
themselves put it, a good part of their strength comes from the 
“bush.” 

An examination of the grouping of the Socialist officials 
shows that the actual political power of the party is as 
yet exceedingly slight. Most of the successful candidates 
may be classified as scattering. In spite of the marked concen- 
tration of strength in the Middle West, only in Wisconsin, where 
thirteen Socialists sit in the state legislature,® is there any ef- 
fective force outside particular municipalities. Even in the 
municipalities the cases of actual control are very few, and for 
the most part the Socialist officials are an ineffective minority— 
in many instances single, unimportant office-holders. Taking 
the 160 “socialized” cities, villages, and townships, 79 have but 
one Socialist official, and 118 but three; while not more than 17 
have above five.1° The only cities with a population exceeding 

* The remaining Socialist state representatives are located as follows: Massachusetts, 1; 


Minnesota, 1; North Dakota, 1; Pennsylvania, 1. 
**Tt must not be forgotten that these figures represent verified results only. 
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4,000 where the Socialists have a mayor and apparently a ma- 
jority of the major officials are: Milwaukee, Berkeley, Butte, 
Coeur d’Alene, and Two Harbors. In such cases, however, 
much effective Socialist action in the larger sense is out 
of the question. “When the Socialists really try to do any- 
thing,” says the city clerk of Milwaukee, speaking out of the 
bitterness of experience, “they not only have to go up against 
the obstructions of a minority in the council, but also against 
the limitations imposed by the city charter, the courts, and the 
state legislature.’ Under existing circumstances about the only 
thing the Socialists can do, therefore, is to give an honest and 
efficient administration. 

This brief analysis of the bare objective facts connected with 
the recent Socialist successes brings out in clear relief the fol- 
lowing significant points. Socialism has quite suddenly made its 
appearance in American politics as something more than a mere 
doctrinaire sect or party of protest. Its seat of power is in the 
Middle West; but it is not confined to any one section of the coun- 
try. On the contrary, it is most markedly pervasive, its widespread 
successes indicating that beneath the surface it is a force develop- 
ing throughout the country.'! Nor is this force confined to any 
one class of communities. While manufacturing, mining, and 
railroad centers stand conspicuous in Socialist successes, small 
country towns and purely agricultural communities contribute 
largely to the total; and even residential and suburban communi- 
ties figure in the count. On the other hand, to speak of Socialism 
as already a power in American politics is to deal altogether in 
hyperbole. Neither in the number of Socialist officials elected 
nor in the prevailing character of the communities which they 
represent, nor, again, in their distribution in those communities, 
is there more than a suggestion of power some time in the future. 
In the quality of this suggestion lies the true significance of these 

™ This statement is obviously enforced by the cases reported where the candidates barely 
fell short of election. These were many, and should be reckoned in estimating the Socialist 
strength. ‘The wonder is,” says one of the party publications, “not so much how many cities 
we captured, but the large number we nearly captured, and also the phenomenal votes we cast 


in many places with a solid opposition.” Unfortunately it has been impossible to secure any 
reasonably complete record of these “near successes.” 
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Socialist successes. To determine this we must know their real 
nature and the causes which brought them about. 


III 


The most varied interpretations of these Socialist successes 
have been offered. Because of their sudden appearance and 
widespread character there has been a tendency to look upon them 
as essentially similar in nature and to advance single all-inclusive 
explanations of them. Thus to some ardent Socialists and sur- 
prised conservatives they are evidence of the general develop- 
ment of class consciousness and the growing acceptation of the 
Socialist doctrines: true working-class victories, therefore the 
outcome of persistent “organization, agitation, and education.” 
Others, not altogether discounting the essentially socialistic char- 
acter of the results, attribute them mainly to the present wave of 
insurgency and radicalism, helped on by the buncombe of self- 
seeking politicians and the teachings of misguided uplifters and 
college professors. “La Folletteism,” writes one correspondent, 
“has made more Socialists in this community than any other one 
factor.” “In both the Republican and Democratic party,” says 
a prominent member of the Illinois legislature, “there have been 
a body of men posing as progressives or reformers, who have 
been enunciating the most advanced and the most incendiary doc- 
trines, absolutely revolutionary in themselves, and vieing with 
each other as to which one could be most inflammatory 
In all of their efforts they have been aided by the theorists of your 
school and other schools of a similar type I regard the in- 
crease in the cause of Socialism to be largely due to the teachings 
of those to whom I have above referred.” A third class of ob- 
servers explain the general influence which the Socialists seem 
to be gaining by a lack‘of intelligence and education on the part 
of the common people. From Missouri comes this statement: 
“The socialist success was first due to eliteracy, 2d to dissatis- 
faction in the democratic party, 3d to socialist literature 
which was eagerly red and accepted as facts by the lower class.’’!” 


* Italics mine. 
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In the majority of interpretations, however, Socialist doc- 
trines and agitation do not rank as essential factors. Most 
prominent among the anti-socialistic explanations is the present 
evil state of city government as expressed in general corruption, 
bipartisan combinations and ring rule for the control of office 
and the sale of privilege, corporation control, unequal tax bur- 
dens, and general inefficiency and waste. To those who empha- 
size this aspect of the case the Socialist party has been simply a 
temporary means used by all classes of the people to oust the old 
politicians and secure a general clean-up, or, in some places, a 
change in the form of government. 

Other statements of efficient causation are: the influence of 
the foreign element in our population; the growing strength and 
radicalism of trade-unionism; the recrudescence of populism; the 
disquieting effect of high prices; general political discontent and 
desire for change ; apathy and carelessness in an off political year, 
and finally, purely iocal issues and conditions including city in- 
debtedness, local industrial depressions and labor controversies, 
municipal-ownership contests and local-option fights, factionalism 
and cut-throat politics, the personal popularity or unpopularity 
of candidates, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Without doubt each of these explanations has some validity, 
but a candid analysis of the conditions prevailing in the “social- 
ized” municipalities is sufficient to disprove the inclusive char- 
acter of any one of them. 

In the course of this investigation enough reliable informa- 
tion was obtained in regard to forty-two representative locali- 
ties'* to allow of fairly positive generalizations. In regard to 
these cases the following statements may be made. In not more 

** These were: Milwaukee, Wis.; Rockford, Ill.; Berkeley, Cal.; Racine, Wis.; Butte, 
Mont.; Flint, Mich.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Green Bay, Wis.; Muskegon, Mich.; Manitowoc, 
Wis.; San Bernardino, Cal.; Ft. Scott, Kan.; Canton, Ill.; Granite City, Ill.; Brainerd, 
Minn.; Grand Junction, Colo.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Grand Rapids, Wis.; Kalispel, Mont.; 
Two Harbors, Minn.; North Platte, Neb.; Greenville, Mich.; Coalgate, Okla.; Whitewater, 
Wis.; Belle Plain, Ia.; Fredonia, Kan.; Krebs, Okla.; Havelock, Neb.; Wymore, Neb.; 
Dalhart, Tex.; Girard, Kan.; Broken Bow, Neb.; O’Fallon, Ill.; Mellen, Wis.; Elroy, Wis.; 


Mechanics Falls, Me.; Edmonds, Wash.; Brantwood, Wis.; Thayer, Ill.; Cardwell, Mo.; 
Davis, Ill.,[and Ten Strike, Minn. 
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than 16'* of them was Socialism the sole or predominant issue, 
and long-continued “organization, education, and agitation” 
figured in no more than 11. Not one was found in which 
Socialism of the ultra-radical type could be proved to be the 
main issue. The nearest approach to this situation occurred in 
some of the mining towns, in two or three cities where industrial 
conditions were temporarily bad or labor contests were on, and, 
curiously enough, in one or two little places in the “bush” where 
Socialism was apparently “the new thing.”’® So far as could be 
ascertained there was no single instance of an important Socialist 
victory won without the aid of a strong sympathetic vote cast 
largely by men who would not think of calling themselves Social- 
ists or of being so called—many of them of the propertied class. 
Moreover, not more than 11 of these 42 cases could be called 
working-class victories in the sense that the predominant issue 
was the government of the city solely or mainly in the interest 
of the wage workers. Of these 11, at least 3 must be regarded 
as sporadic—the result of temporary industrial conditions. A 
majority of the elected Socialist officials can indeed be classed 
as working-men or “mostly working-men,” but there is among 
them a goodly sprinkling of business-men and professionals. Of 
a list of 271 whose occupations were reported, 64 are engaged 
in some form of business or profession ;'® while of 18 Social- 
ist mayors whose occupations were reported, two were ministers, 
two physicians, one a manufacturer, one a prominent lumber 

“Tt is worth noting that seven of these towns are in Wisconsin; five are in communities 
in which miners are the dominant factor of the population; thirteen have a strong foreign 


element in the population—for the most part north European and largely German; and in 
thirteen trade-unionism.is strong or fairly strong. 


*5In some cases strong prejudice ruled among the workers, especially in towns suffering 
from industrial warfare, but such cases, I believe, are the exception rather than the rule, due 
to a state of mind brought about by the closing down of factories, strikes, and lockouts. Itisa 
notable fact that where the Socialist organization is long established and the successes are the 
outcome of persistent effort, and especially where some taste of responsibility has been had, 
the movement becomes broad and liberal. 


* These 271 include 33 miners, 17 farmers and retired farmers, 45 factory workers and 
craftsmen, 14 transport workers, 5 lawyers, 9 physicians, and 3 saloon-keepers. In the analysis 
of occupations of officials the examination was not confined to the 42 cities taken for special 
study. 
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dealer, one a merchant, one a jeweler, one a saloon-keeper, and 
one a barber-shop proprietor. 

Local issues were most varied and persistently intrusive. In 
regard to this, 86 communities made full or partial reports. In 
these elections the personal character of the candidates figured 
largely in 17; local option, prohibition, and liquor-law enforce- 
ment in 16;'? corruption, inefficiency and maladministration, 
graft, and extravagance in 14; bipartisan combinations, boss and 
gang rule in 10; special cases of municipal ownership in 6;'§ 
general municipal ownership and control in 5; commission gov- 
ernment in 5;'® industrial depression and labor controversy in 
5; public improvements in 4; factional fights in 3; general local 
dissatisfaction in 3; oppressive taxation in 2. Among other 
issues mentioned were disgust with old parties, vice, franchise- 
granting, law-enforcement, annexation, disincorporation, county- 
seat fight, La Folletteism and Governor Stubbs.”° In the smaller 
places the election apparently often turned on very trivial mat- 
ters. “‘Hitch-racks on the public square,” “school economy by 


the Dutch,” were explanations offered in two cases; while in a 
third “the fight swirled and thundered” about the problem of the 


retention or non-retention of a city engineer.”? 
There is no doubt that the Socialist creed and persistent “or- 


* The Socialists were not consistent on this issue. 

** The Socialists, of course, in all cases stood for the principle of municipal ownership. 

**Commission government does not seem to have operated unfavorably to the Socialists. 
They elected three commission mayors and in a fourth case a motive given for voting the 
Socialist ticket was that thereby the old gang could be broken up and commission government 
secured. 

* Many interesting special causes were shown to have figured sometimes in determining 
the results. Among these were minority representation and preferential voting. One Socialist 
mayor under the new preferential system received 362 out of 1,799 first-choice votes and stood 
third in the list but was elected by third-choice votes. A prominent cause of Socialist victories 
mentioned was “good, clean, young’’ men on the ticket as opposed to old, inefficient, and corrupt 
politicians. 

“ No opposition, Socialist running as an independent, lack of interest, apathy, no Socialist 
ticket in the field, not in good standing, good fellow, bad fellow, personal popularity, trade with 
the churches, religion, were phrases which altogether appeared thirty-two times in the explana- 
tions offered by correspondents. A well-known Socialist says that the socialist victories in the 
smaller places usually have nothing to do with the class struggle. “Bill Jones is storekeeper 
in Podunk; ninety of the hundred voters are friends of Bill. Bill happens to get hold of some 
Socialist literature and calls himself a Socialist. BBill’s friends vote for him. Great Socialist 
victory!” It is but fair to say that this statement comes out of the mouth of an impossibilist. 
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ganization, agitation, and education” were factors in bringing 
about the recent Socialist successes, but further evidence is surely 
not needed to show that, standing alone, they do not account 
for a large proportion of them. 

On the other hand, the case goes even harder with the re- 
maining all-inclusive explanations. The fact that the stronghold 
of Socialism is in the Middle West, the home of insurgency and 
populism, would seem to lend some color to the notion that there 
is a causal connection between these movements and the Social- 
ist advance. Doubtless to many farmers, especially of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, Socialism seems to be 
a substitute for the lost cause, and the evidence shows that in 
these states it is largely recruited from the members of the farm- 
ing class. Doubtless, too, the preaching of the insurgent gospel 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois has influenced many to 
go a step farther than their mentors; but a study of the indi- 
vidual cases rules out both populism and insurgency as more 
than supposititious and minor factors. In all the letters of ex- 
planation received from men on the ground populism was only 
once mentioned and insurgency received but the slightest con- 
sideration. 

A far stronger case can be made out for the belief that the 
present increase of Socialistic strength represents a general re- 
volt against ring rule and corporation control in city politics, 
with their corollaries of corruption, unequal taxation, inefficiency, 
and waste. The determination to be rid of this sinister combina- 
tion at any cost probably turned to the Socialists the greater part 
of their sympathetic vote and tipped the scale for them in some 
of their most important successes—notably in the cases of Mil- 
waukee and Butte. Moreover, this sort of thing makes Socialists. 
Still the appeal to fact rules against attributing success solely or 
even predominantly to this cause. If the returns are to be trusted, 
probably in less than one-third of the actual cases were gang rule 
and corruption, with their concomitants, immediate issues. To 
make the proof stronger, there were, indeed, cases in which the 
Socialists won in a contest with reform city governments. 

The notion that the growth of Socialism finds easy explana- 
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tion by reference to the foreign element in our population will 
as little stand scrutiny. That the north Europeans and especially 
the Germans have been to a great extent the fathers and leaders 
of American Socialism is true and very significant; that cities 
with a strong foreign element are conspicuous in the list of 
Socialist successes was shown in the preceding analysis; but a 
study of the ethnical character of the communities concerned in 
these successes shows the absurdity of trying to find here any 
general explanation. The 42 cases which received special study 
may be taken as ethnically fairly representative. Among these 
42, 16 were distinctly American, and apparently untouched by 
any considerable foreign influence, while others were stated to 
be “prevailingly American,” and “largely American.” 

Trade-union support also affords an insufficient explanation. 
In many places the unions did support the Socialist candidate 
loyally and in some the Socialist fight was really a union fight. 
A very large part of the Socialist vote was without doubt union 
in character. In this case as usual, however, the unions pursued 
no consistent political policy. Many of the Socialist successes 
occurred in places where no unions exist or where they are not a 
strong factor. In respect to this matter the testimony received 
was not complete nor in all cases consistent, but the following 
facts are a sufficient basis for the conclusion reached. In at 
least 14 of the 42 cases either there were no unions or they did 
not constitute a strong factor; in 4 others they were reported as 
divided politically; in only 13 was unionism reported to be a 
strong factor and at the same time one which actually gave the 
Socialists strong support. 

Most of the remaining assumed explanations need little com- 
ment. General discontent and desire for change really mean 
nothing in this connection. High prices were mentioned as a 
contributing cause in but one instance. Apathy, carelessness, and 
lack of opposition were at most very minor operating causes. 

Finally then, in the pursuit of a single, all-inclusive explana- 
tion, we are driven to local issues. Can these Socialist victories 
be explained as the result of a combination of purely local issues 
and circumstances in which the Socialists happened to be in all 
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cases the fortunate or favored party? The notion is attractive 
and the great variety of local issues and special causes lends con- 
siderable support to it. Of course in a sense all of these elections 
turned on local issues and conditions. There was no single case 
probably in which the tariff or the national monetary policy or 
even national Socialism was in question. In short even Social- 
ism was a local issue. But if the phrase be thus widened it is not 
at all enlightening. If it be narrowed to include only non- 
Socialist issues and conditions not created by the Socialists then 
we are confronted with evidence that there was a not inconsider- 
able group of communities in which the situation was a clear-cut 
case of Socialism against the field and in which the Socialists 
won because of superior organization and a vigorous campaign 
of agitation and education.** 

Clearly the attempt to give a single all-inclusive explanation 
of these Socialist successes is something which is bound to fail. 
In the pragmatic terminology, it will not work. The most that 
can be done in the way of truthful generalization is to see in 
these victories certain fairly distinct types** with reference to 
general character, conditions, and causes. If the matter is 
viewed thus, seven such types seem to stand out with a reasonable 
degree of definiteness. 

There is first the clean-cut victory of a broad, liberal, oppor- 
tunistic, moderate type of Socialism, of comparatively slow and 
solid growth. This type appears mainly in the Middle West, 
especially in Wisconsin and the states grouped immediately 
around it. The communities in which it occurs are for the most 
part manufacturing cities and railroad centers both large and 
small. These cities generally have a strong foreign element in 
the population; and Germans, especially, foster and guide the 
movement, which has a real working-class basis and strong trade- 
union support, but also a good deal of backing from the well-to-do 
and middle classes. This type of triumphant Socialism appears 


“It has already been seen that in 16 of the 42 cases examined Socialism was the sole or 
predominant issue. 

” It must not be understood that these types are intended to represent particular individual 
cases. Few if any actual cases would correspond exactly to the types. They are, however, the 
truest presentation in general terms of what is going forward. 
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to stand immediately for honest and efficient city administration, 
the equalization of tax burdens, the curbing of corporations, 
direct popular control of legislation and officials,?* the improve- 
ment of labor conditions and of the housing, education, and 
amusements of the working people, and the greatest practicable 
extension of municipal ownership and control. It claims to be 
real Socialism because it is an integral part organically of the 
National Socialist party, and has always the Socialist creed in 
the background. The type of Socialist victory thus described 
may be said to have resulted primarily from long-continued or- 
ganization and persistent agitation and education by the Social- 
ists along moderate and progressive lines. It is most nearly rep- 
resented in perhaps 7 or 8 of the 42 cases studied, among which 
should be placed Milwaukee. 

The second type of Socialist victory is also the immediate 
result of long-continued “organization, agitation, and education,” 
but represents a more class-conscious Socialism which places, 
perhaps, more emphasis on the ultimate Socialist ideas. It occurs 
mainly in a line extending through the Middle West and on into 
the Rocky Mountains. The most significant thing about it is 
that it is characteristically to be found in mining communities*® 
and apparently owes its existence mainly to the mineworkers’ 
union. It rests, therefore, very largely on the support of men 
with European blood in their veins, but the leadership in this 
case seems to come most largely from the English, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Americans. That there is apparently this special type of 
Socialist victory at mining centers in otherwise unaffected terri- 
tory leads to the thought that there is something in the working 
environment of these miners which makes them think in different 
terms from those about them and gives them a different outlook 
on life and society. That this type seems to occur more often in 
the bituminous and far-western fields than in the anthracite, 
would seem to indicate that it is due largely to the leadership 
of the old English stock crowded west by the influx of the eastern 

“Socialists require prospective candidates to place signed resignations in the hands of 


their local before nomination. If elected they are expected to retire from office when the 
organization demands this of them. The demand is made when they reject party control. 


** Sometimes, however, at railroading and lake shipping centers. 
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and southern Europeans into the anthracite region. The suc- 
cesses which are best representative of this class also number 7 
or 8 of the 42; but from the standpoint of size of communities 
are generally much less important than those of the first group. 
These two types of victories include, I believe, the bulk of the 
successes which were not largely the result of issues hardly 
to be called Socialistic, and which at the same time rest 
mainly on long-continued and consistent organization and effort. 
Those which remain, and they are the large majority, rest on 
circumstances to a great extent fortuitous so far as theoretical 
Socialism is concerned, or represent quite new local organizations 
sometimes planted in communities which do not seem to furnish 
the economic soil essential to their continued development.”® 
Coming to this second division of Socialist victories, we find 
a third type based mainly on Socialist organization and agitation 
but occurring for the most part in small agricultural or semi- 
agricultural communities. Victories of this kind are pretty gen- 
erally diffused but their special habitat seems to be in the old 
stronghold of populism. The brand of Socialism which they 
represent tends to be in outer seeming of the ultra-theoretical, 
blood-and-thunder variety ; but an examination of the party mem- 
bership in these cases often discloses a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of farmers and small business men. It is in fact neither 
well-rooted nor working-class Socialism. It is mainly but the 
outcome of the policy of the Socialist party in maintaining a 
permanent corps of speakers and organizers. These go into a 
small town, enlist the interest especially of the young men, and 
establish a local. At the next election a Socialist ticket is in the 
field backed by the young element. The political blood of the 
community is perhaps stirred strongly, in a purely local election, 
for the first time in years. The old crowd which has probably 
been accustomed to participate in lazy and perhaps non-partisan 
elections is taken by surprise and unable to cope with the up-to- 
date methods of the new party. A Socialist victory follows, but 
it is not a class-conscious victory, and another year or two may 


In short, many of these victories occur in places where there would seem to be no possi- 
bility of the development of real class differences and class consciousness. 
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find the wave of Socialist sentiment past and forgotten because 
there is really very little economic basis for it. If such an eco- 
nomic basis exists and the movement continues it tends to lose its 
ultra-theorical character and to develop the opportunistic quality 
of Milwaukeeism. It is impossible to give any reasonable esti- 
mate of the relative weight of this type of Socialistic success. In 
point of number it probably exceeds either of the types already 
considered; so far as concerns the advance of Socialism it is 
educational mainly. 

A fourth type of Socialist triumph in the recent elections was 
the outcome mainly of temporary industrial conditions. Every 
contest of magnitude between the employers and trade-unions 
is a Socialist opportunity and no such opportunity is neglected. 
Socialist organizers and newspapers throw themselves strenu- 
ously into the fight. The occasion is made use of for the preach- 
ing of Socialist doctrine and the pointing of Socialist morals. 
The outcome usually is a clear demarkation, for the time 
at least, of class lines, and an occasional Socialist success. The 
kind of Socialism which results is apt to be not so much theoreti- 
cal as passionate,”* and the political victory is distinctly working- 
class in character. A substantially similar situation sometimes 
develops out of local business collapse. Socialist success of this 
type is likely to occur in any community regardless of ethnical 
character. Just now it is to be looked for on the Pacific coast, 
especially in California. The result is apt to be temporary like 
the cause but it is in these spasms of industrial depression and 
varfare that the most fruitful seeds of radical Socialism are 
sown. It is the Otises, the Posts, the Parrys, the Van Cleaves, 
and the Kirbys who are most active in raising up revolutionary 
Socialism in this country. 

A fifth and far more important type of Socialist success grows 
out of the generally deplorable state of American municipal 
politics and government. It is in the boss-ruled, corporation- 
ridden, tax-burdened city, with its poorly paved, ill-lighted, dirty 
streets, its insufficient water-supply and air-filled gas mains, its 

*’ It was in connection with such a situation that a Socialist alderman recently remarked 


in the presence of the writer: ‘We have them all feeling that every man who has a dollar is a 
mean cuss.” 
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industrial fire-traps, its graft-protected vice district, its fat poli- 
ticians, untaxed wealth, crooked contracts, and wasted resources, 
that Socialism finds its best object-lessons and has won some of 
its most significant, if not its most numerous, successes. The 
Socialism which this civic condition breeds is primarily a gospel 
of reform and only secondarily creedalistic. It is in its immediate 
character one wing of the growing movement for honesty, ef- 
ficiency, and democracy in the conduct of civic affairs. To the 
political roués the Socialists oppose clean, vigorous young men; 
to the stained-glass political platforms of the ringsters, honest 
statements of purpose and reason. The terminology, to be 
sure, is largely Socialistic; the appeal is primarily to the workers 
and the movement is declared to be in their interest. Municipal 
control is emphasized as a remedy; but the nominees are not con- 
fined to wage-workers, the support comes from all classes and 
nationalities, and the honest effort is made to conduct affairs in 
the interest of the people generally.?* 

The sixth type of Socialist success which may be distinguished 
is in a sense the obverse of the fifth. It results not so much from 
a desperate attempt to escape the present evils of city govern- 
iment as from a positive desire to uplift and ennoble it. The 
Socialism which it puts into power stands for honesty, efficiency, 
cleanness, law enforcement, and a large measure of municipal 

** The whole case is fairly well illustrated in the following statement made by a non-Socialist 
living in a city which last spring elected a Socialist mayor and a Socialist majority of the major 
city officials: “For six years, the city had Democratic, Republican, and Democratic administra- 
tions in the order named. During all of them the city debt steadily increased, though all were 
elected on promises of economy and reduction of debt. All were suspected of graft, honest 
and otherwise. Gambling and other vices were alternately and by the same administration 
tolerated and partially suppressed. The revenue seemed to accomplish nothing substantial 
and permanent, though the burden of taxation seemed heavy. Abuses by the administration 
and abuses by the people which the administration failed to correct aroused resentment. High 
cost of living and depression in , the city’s sole industry, had aroused uneasiness and 
discontent. The culmination came in the last administration, which, along with other evils 
as aforesaid, waged war on the civil service police force, near its close abolished the restricted 
district, and after receiving equal commendation and condemnation, allowed it to be re-estab- 
lished and, rumor hath it, for a very large consideration, and was forced to audit the city’s 
books, which, made public on the eve of the election, showed the city indebted $35 per capita 
and 100 per cent over the constitutional limit, with city warrants refused by the banks and at 
10 per cent to 20 per cent discount . . . . and the consequence was that without conscious 
co-operation, men of all political beliefs, classes, and occupations voted the Socialist ticket.’ 


If the people of the United States wish to nourish the Socialist infant most likely to grow 
lusty, this is the pap on which to feed him. 
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ownership, because these are the good and righteous things. 
Doctrinally, it is moderate and idealistic. It makes its appeal 
to all good people, is apt to elect ministers and physicians as 


29 


mayors, and makes combinations with the church-goers?® and 
anti-saloon advocates. Its support is prevailingly American. 
Territorially it is to be looked for in the Far West, especially in 
California. As compared with types one, two, and five it is 
quantitatively of considerably less importance. 

Finally there is a type of recent success which so far as 
significant Socialism is concerned must be regarded as altogether 
trivial and fortuitous. In such cases the Socialists have won 
not because of any special virtues or strength in themselves but 
as the result of factional squabbling, personal likes and dislikes, 
lack of opposition, petty local and personal issues, etc.°° The 
instances have occurred generally in small towns, and townships. 
They bulk large with respect to number of places, but not espe- 
cially so in number of officials elected. They have no special 
ethnical or territorial significance. 


* It is not Christian Socialism, however. Christian Socialism, as such, appears to have 
played no appreciable part in determining the recent Socialist successes. The investigation 
emphasizes the well-understood fact that the Catholic church as an organization stands in 
opposition to Socialism, though it is shown that in some cases the Socialists are largely recruited 
from the Catholic membership. 

* The quotations following represent the essential character of these victories: 

“Elected on the board of selectmen but more by reason of personal popularity than from 
political reasons.” 

“*We have a set of old retired farmers and as there was no issue someone started a ticket of 
young men and called it Socialist.” 

“The Citizens . . . . allowed us to name one man for councilman on the Citizens’ ticket.” 

“T am probably responsible for the nomination and election of our present mayor . 
as I was the first to bring him out. His being a Socialist, however, had nothing to do with 
my action or his election.” 

““My ward elected me, not for my Politics—as I have none—not for my Religion—as I 
have none—But my opponent Ran on the Repn. and Dem ticket combined. My friends Did 
the Trick.” ‘ 

“Few voters went to the polls. It was an off year and Socialism won by a fluke.” 

“This was an accident. He would not have been elected if the Republicans and Demo- 
crats had not neglected to nominate a candidate.” 

“This man... . I wouldn't call him a Socialist. I would call him an Anarchist, but 
between the two evils we chose the lesser.”’ 

“Cumulative voting and minority representation.” 

“Dissatisfaction of many Republicans because their candidate for mayor had been induced 
to withdraw for the sake of harmony.” 

“Preferential system of voting which none knew how to use with effect.” 

“Very strenuous campaign for county local option, and a trade between the drys and the 
Socialists.” 
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The types thus presented do not necessarily cover all the indi- 
vidual Socialist victories in the recent elections. Some of these 
were very special in character and probably none correspond in 
all respects to any typical case. Nor does this method bring out 
vividly all the operating causes.** But it seems to be the fairest 
and most enlightening manner of viewing the situation as a whole. 


IV 


Perhaps the most common conclusion of those who follow 
this study to the present point will be that the evidence presented 
does not after all show the existence of any real Socialism or 
bona fide Socialist election successes in the United States. On 
this point, however, the writer would take definite issue. Social- 
ism like any other phenomenon of nature is what it is and not 
what the preconceptions of any person or set of persons would 
have it to be. What this study does show is that effective Social- 
ism in this country is at present a young,*? vigorous, and very pro- 
tean movement, for the most part moderate, liberal, honest, and 
above all essentially democratic. What mainly differentiates it 
from the democracy of the crowd is that it rests on an evolutionary 
philosophy rather than on the classical eighteenth-century, abso- 
lutistic, natural-rights doctrine. It differs from the democracy 
of the up-to-date reformers in being somewhat more youthfully 
vigorous and thoroughgoing. 

This social democratic movement, it is evident, is just begin- 
ning to gather force in the United States. Will it continue to 
develop and will it gain consistency? This depends upon two 
things—the manner in which the Socialists make use of their 
present opportunities, and the actions of their opponents. There 
is no doubt that the Socialists have a hard row to hoe before 
them. Wherever they become really formidable the old parties 
will tend to unite in opposition to them. This alone would cause 
the loss of many of their recent most important gains, for it is 
largeiy like the fox in the fable that they have secured the present 


* The Socialists themselves are inclined to give great weight to the inspiration of the 
Milwaukee elections of 1910. 


* A striking thing brought out by the evidence in hand is not only the youthful vigor of 
the movement but the young and vigorous quality of its membership. 
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political meal. They are bound also to lose much that they now 
hold, through mistakes, the result of inexperience, over-anxiety 
to make a good showing,** and the disappointment of the exag- 
gerated expectations of their followers.*4 That the Socialists 
of the Middle West realize their weakness due to inexperience 
and recognize that their first task is to learn to run a city govern- 
ment was clearly brought out at the conference of mayors and 
aldermen in Milwaukee last August.*® Still a majority of the 
present gains are bound to be lost from one cause or another.** 
Where the present officials are not backed by a strong and ex- 
perienced party organization these losses are likely to be perma- 
nent. Battle-scarred movements like that of Milwaukee will of 
course survive such disaster and come back stronger. Moreover, 
the encouragement of the present successes and the organic char- 
acter and activity of the Socialist party will insure new recruits 
for those cities which drop out of the ranks. Few realize how 
many voters there are in this country who would have acted 
with the Socialists before this had they felt that there was any 
chance of success. Many of this class are now joining the party 
and will remain in it unless the set-back is too decided.** How- 
ever, the outcome will depend much upon how far and how long 
the old party politicians continue to tempt the gods.** 

* In the judgment of the writer, the present administration of Milwaukee is running the 
risks of grave mistakes, and is therefore courting defeat, by trying to do too much, especially 
in the way of economy. 


* The Socialist mayor of an Illinois city says: ‘“‘Some people expected the co-operative 
commonwealth to be established three minutes after the Socialists were installed.” 

*8This conference discussed predominantly practical problems of city government and 
such expressions as this were heard from delegates: “‘We are glad that in our city we are a 
minority in office, for this gives us a chance to learn without making serious mistakes.” The 
Socialists of Milwaukee are doing much for the education of Socialist officials in other places. 
In addition to the conference of mayors and aldermen, which evidently had this end in view, 
they are drawing up models for work and action and are planning a guidebook for the use of 
Socialists elsewhere. 

* This will be especially true in the case of types 3 and 7 in the small towns where the 
Socialists are most theoretical and the present results most fortuitous. 

The membership of the party has nearly doubled since the Milwaukee victory. The 
Socialist party has an advantage over the Republicans and Democrats, other things being equal, 
in that its membership is definitely pledged, its local branches hold meetings throughout the 
year, and its paid organizers are always in the field. 

* Socialists of the creedalistic type will doubtless find this discussion of possibilities super- 
ficial because nothing is said of economic determinism. The preceding analysis seems to the 
writer to justify silence on this point in this connection. 
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The lack of consistency in American Socialism, indicated by 
this study, is due largely to its varying degrees of youth in differ- 
ent sections of the country and to its practical inexperience. 
There seems to be a definite law of the development of Socialism 
which applies both to the individual and to the group. The law 
is this: The creedalism and immoderateness of Socialism, other 
things being equal, vary inversely with its age and responsibility. 
The average Socialist recruit begins as a theoretical impossibilist 
and develops gradually into a constructive opportunist. Add a 
taste of real responsibility and he is hard to distinguish from a 
liberal reformer. It is the same with the movement. These 
Socialist successes in general, therefore, are a training school of 
constructive democracy. This fact should calm the fears and 
allay the prejudices of all those who have a real faith in the 
people. 

Rosert F, Hoxie 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 














WOMEN IN INDUSTRY: THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 


The question of the employment of women in the stockyards 
is a question of their connection not with one but with a number 
of trades. Slaughtering and the preparation of dressed meat; 
the preparation and canning of “prepared meat products”; and 
the manufacture of a variety of by-products under modern 
methods of industrial and commercial organization, carried on 
“in the yards” as if they were a single industry. His- 
torically the business of slaughtering and of packing meat prod- 
ucts is “men’s work,” and some account of the development of 
the industry is necessary in order to understand how it has be- 
come possible to utilize women’s labor in any part of it. Before 
the invention of refrigeration processes and the refrigerator 
car, the packing of beef and mutton was not practicable on any 
extensive scale! Although methods of curing pork products 
were early devised, the fact that even the “mess pork’”’ was for 
a long time called “sow belly” indicates its quality. Pork pack- 
ing, however, had become an important industry when it still 
continued to be impracticable to slaughter cattle or sheep except 
near the places where they were to be consumed.” So long as the 
preparation of meat was a local industry carried on for local 
markets by local butchers, there was of course no field for the 
employment of women. Slaughtering and butchering were re- 
garded as work suitable only for men. In the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, however, the old methods gradually 
disappeared. In the new industry, organized on a large scale, 
and concentrated in a small number of centers,* a minute sub- 





* Crude packing was of course carried on and a kind of barreled beef known as “salt horse”’ 
was a product on the market before 1830. 

*See the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Beef Industry (March 2, 1905), 
pp. 1-14, for the history of the industry. 

See the report referred to in the preceding note for an account of the westward movement 
of the industry, the growth of the five great packing centers, Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, East St. Louis, and St. Joseph, and the effect on the industry of the invention of 
refrigeration processes: ‘It was cheaper to kill live stock in the West near the main source 
of supply, than to carry them East for slaughter. The most important saving was in the 
freight charges, only the valuable part of the animal now being transported without the waste.” 
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division of labor created new occupations and made possible the 
utilization of women’s labor. 

The history of the meat industry in Chicago is nearly as old 
as the city itself. Slaughtering operations began here in 1823, 
and crude packing operations were carried on in 1827 south of 
the north branch of the Chicago River on Clybourn Avenue. 
Different “stockyards” were established from time to time in 
various parts of the city* but these were largely centers from 
which cattle were shipped to eastern markets. Before 1860 the 
center of the meat industry was in the Ohio Valley with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, but during the following decade Chicago 
showed promise of gaining a position of supremacy. 

The decade from 1860 to 1870 is the most significant in 
the history of the growth of the packing industry in Chicago. 
The year 1865 saw the opening of the Union Stockyards, a 
great tract of 320 acres near the south branch of the river, 
destined to become the center of the slaughtering and pack- 
ing industry in the West. In 1868 a refrigerator car was 
patented and in the autumn of 1869 fresh beef was shipped 
for the first time from Chicago to Boston. The success of 
the refrigeration experiments which made it possible to ship 
only the dressed meat and save the freight charges of transport- 
ing the heavy waste products® was a great factor in the develop- 
ment of the meat-packing industry on a large scale in the West. 
In Chicago, as in other leading packing centers, the growth of 
the industry has meant concentration. After the establishment 

‘In 1832 slaughtering and packing were industries located on what was then an open 
prairie near Michigan and Madison streets, and at later dates packing centers were estab- 
lished at Lake and La Salle streets, at Rush and Kinzie, on South Water between Clark 
and La Salle, at State and North Water, at Franklin and South Water. In 1848 the 
“Bull’s Head” Yard on Madison and Ogden became the center of the trade in livestock. In 


1856 the Sherman Yards were established on Cottage Grove Avenue and in 1858 the Michigan 
Southern and Fort Wayne Yards were opened at State and Twenty-second streets. 

5 See the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Beef Industry (March 2, 1905), 
p. 6: “The influence of the introduction of refrigeration is seen conspicuously in the subsequent 
rapid increase in the number of cattle and sheep killed at Chicago, at which city the method was 
first extensively developed. The number of cattle slaughtered in Chicago rose from 224,309 
in 1875 to 495,863 in 1880, and to 1,161,425 in 1885. The transportation of mutton in refrigera- 
tor cars began somewhat later than that of beef. The number of sheep slaughtered in Chicago 
was only 179,292 in 1880, while in 1885 it had risen to 743,321, and by 1891 to about double 
that number.” 
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of the Union Stockyards as a central market to which cattle and 
hogs could be shipped from all over the West, it was, of course, 
inevitable that packing houses to which the animals could be 
immediately delivered after purchase should be established in 
the yards. During the decade between 1870-80, canning was 
undertaken on a large scale and in the next ten years the prepara- 
tion of by-products became important and caused the growth 
of a large number of allied industries which were, of course, 
concentrated along with slaughtering in the hands of a few large 
companies. 

In place of the old primitive slaughterhouse where one man 
killed a few animals and prepared the meat for sale, the changes 
of the last half century have substituted the great modern estab- 
lishment in which the work of slaughtering and packing has been 
minutely subdivided and machinery devised for a large number 
of processes. In this, as in other industries in which work was 
originally monopolized by men because it was thought unsuitable 
for women, the division of labor and the invention of machinery 
have so reorganized the industry that a large number of processes 
have been discovered at which women may be successfully em- 
ployed. In this respect the slaughtering and meat-packing indus- 
try has had a history very much like that of the manufacture of 
hoots and shoes. The early boot and shoe makers were men, be- 
cause “cobbling” was heavy work for women, but the subdivision 
of labor made it profitable to employ women for binding and 
stitching the shoe “uppers” and the invention of machinery pro- 
vided a great variety of occupations in connection with the manu- 
facture of shoes which have become “women’s work.” 

The packing industry, however, has been in a measure unique 
because the early exclusion of women was due to the repulsive 
character of the work as well as to the fact that physical strength 
was required. It has seemed worth while, therefore, not only 
for this reason but also because of the increasing importance of 
women’s work in this industry, to inquire how far it retains 
its old offensive character, and whether it still seems to be work 
unsuitable for women. This discussion will also involve a con- 
sideration of such questions as the division of labor that has 
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come about between men and women, the character of the work 
done by women and the character of the women who do the 
work. 

Because the Chicago stockyards are believed to be typical 
and are at the same time more extensive and important than 
those of any other city® this study is confined exclusively to Chi- 
cago conditions. Statistics for the country as a whole are pre- 
sented in order that the relative position of the industry in Chi- 
cago may be correctly understood. The following table, which 
has been compiled from the Census of manufactures published 
in 1905, shows the relative numbers of men and women employed 
in the United States as a whole and in the city of Chicago at 
that time: 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN “COMBINED SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT- 
PACKING,” 1905, IN CHICAGO, AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
OutswE oF CxIcaco* 























NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
WacGeE-EarNERS Uehed 9 anes 8 
ited Stat ‘ ited Stat : 
Outside Chicago] Chicago outside Chicago) Chicago 
a re 48,835 19,857 94.4 88.7 
Women over 16........... 1,991 2,477 3.8 II.I 
Children under 16......... 917 57 1.8 
Rey eer 51,743 22,391 100 100 











* Compiled from the 1905 Census of Manufactures, Part III, 459, and Part II, 236. 


Attention should be called to two interesting facts which 
appear in this table: (1) that more women are employed in the 
Chicago stockyards than in all of the other packing centers of 
the country combined; (2) that the proportion of women to men 
is higher in Chicago than elsewhere; that is, 11.1 per cent of all 
the packing-house employees in Chicago are women as compared 
with 3.8 per cent in the United States outside of Chicago. This 
larger percentage of women employees in Chicago is undoubt- 


* The comment of the last census of manufactures was that “to a certain extent the industry 
and the city are synonymous, and in no other city has the industry assumed the proportions it 
has in Chicago, which has come to be looked upon as the meat market of the United States’’ 
(1905 Census of Manufactures, Part II, 220). 
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edly due to the fact that the industry is carried on here on a 
larger scale and that with increasing concentration more occu- 
pations suitable for women are developed. The following table, 
which shows the rapid increase in the number of women em- 
ployed in the industry since 1890, is also of interest: 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN “COMBINED SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT-PACKING,” 1890-1905, IN THE UNITED STATES* 























NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
WaGE-EARNERS 
1890 | 1900 | 1905 1890 | 1900 | 1905 
Men 16 years and over.......} 42,285 63,774 68,692 96 93 93 
Women 16 years and over.... 990 2,045 4,468 2 4 6 
Children under 16........... 700 1,667 9074 2 3 I 
| err re 43,975 (68,386 | 74,134 100 | 100 | 100 




















* Compiled from 1905 Census of Manufactures, III, 459. The data for the earlier decades from 1850 
to 1880 which are here also given in the census table are omitted here because they are not comparable with 
the data for more recent census years and because so few women were employed before 1890 that the 
earlier data are not of interest for the purpose of this study. These data ali relate to establishments 
engaged in both slaughtering and packing and not to those engaged in slaughtering alone. In 1905, 
“slaughtering, wholesale, not including meat-packing,” employed 4,521 men, a woman, and 11 children 
under 16 (p. 480). 

This table not only shows a striking increase in the number 
of women employed, but it indicates that this increase was greater 
relatively than the increase in the number of men. In 1905, 6 
per cent of all employees were women in comparison with 4 
per cent in 1900 and 2 per cent in 1890. It is clear, therefore, 
that the number of women in the various packing-houses in the 
United States has been increasing in the last fifteen years both 
relatively and absolutely. This increase, moreover, has been 
especially rapid in Chicago, where the stockyards employ more 
women than any other industry in the city, except “printing and 
publishing” and, of course, the sewing trades.’ Chicago is so 
largely a center for men’s industries that there is here a tendency 
to use women for work which would be done by men in other 
cities. This may be in part at least an explanation of the ready 
substitution of women for men which, as the following discussion 


7 See Report of the Commissioner of Labor on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
Earners in the United States, Ul, 20. 
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points out, has occurred from time to time in various depart- 
ments in the yards, and which is undoubtedly still going on. 
It should also be pointed out that work in the yards is extremely 
seasonal and that the “average number’ of employees is an 
average lying between wide extremes. The number employed 
during the slack season, for example, is in some departments in- 
creased three-, four-, and even fivefold during the busy season. 
The average number of employees, therefore, is very much 
smaller than the number who are during the year dependent upon 
the great packing companies for employment. This difference 
between the average number and the total number employed ex- 
plains a seeming discrepancy between the reports of the Illinois 
State Bureau of Labor and the United States Census. The 
Census reported 2,477 women employed, while the Bureau of 
Labor reported,® as the result of a special investigation made less 
than a year after the Census, that 3,976 women were employed 
in the Chicago yards, or nearly nine-tenths as many women in 
Chicago alone as the Census reported for the entire United 
States. The Bureau of Labor, however, published statistics 
which show that, although the agents of the Bureau found nearly 
4,000 women in the yards, the average number of women em- 
ployed during the year was estimated by the employing com- 
panies to be only 2,261. 

The work done by women in the yards can probably best 
be understood through an account of their work in a single plant. 
An attempt will be made, therefore, to describe in detail the work 
of the women employed in one establishment which, in its various 
departments, is in a measure typical of them all. The establish- 
ment selected for this purpose is one of the largest plants in the 
yards and one which is as well managed as any of the others, 
if not better managed. In this plant, which occupies eight city 
blocks, there are: a slaughtering establishment in which cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and calves are handled; a packing establishment® 
” * Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 287, and Table 

» P. 173- 
* Methods have been devised for utilizing a greater variety of products from the hog than 


from cattle or sheep. The discussion largely refers, therefore, to processes in connection with 
the preparation of hog products. 
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in which meats, soup, pork and beans, and other canned food 
stuffs are put up; a factory in which the tin cans and lard pails 
are made; an extract room in which mince-meat and beef ex- 
tract are prepared; a bone-room in which the bones are con- 
verted into buttons, knife handles, pipe stems, and other articles 
of similar character; a butterine establishment in which oleo- 
margarine and renovated butter are put up; a lard refinery; and 
a butter, cheese, and egg department; a laboratory in which 
medicinal properties are tested and substances claimed to have 
a therapeutic value are manufactured; an albumin department 
in which the albuminous portion of the blood is separated out 
for various uses in the industrial arts; a printing shop in which 
the advertisements are prepared, as well as several other depart- 
ments in which women are not employed at all, such as the 
fertilizing plant, the wool house, and the car and machine shops. 

The work of women in the slaughtering establishment is of 
special interest because this department is the most direct de- 
scendant of the old industry which belonged exclusively to men. 
Today this part of the new industry is still monopolized by 
men. No women are found in the “killing-room”’ or upon 
what is known as the “cutting-floor.” After the hog has been 
slaughtered, cleaned, chilled, and cut into various shapes in which 
the fresh meat is put upon the market, certain portions which are 
not suitable for use in any other way but which have in them 
valuable nutritive matter are conveyed by machinery from the 
main cutting-floor to what is known as the trimming-room. 
Here for the first time the meat passes under the hands of 
women. There is no machinery used in the cutting; the women 
perform with a knife the very simpie operation of separating 
the fat from the lean and both from any bones which may be 
found. The meat comes to them cold and after being trimmed 
is taken at once to a cold room. The charge is made that in 
some of the plants the rooms in which the women trimmers 
work are very cold, but in this establishment, the room in which 


** In another plant it is true that a few women are employed to stamp the carcass after it has 
been inspected and just before it leaves the room. Since these women are employed for a 
very specialized service and perform no operation in any way connected with killing, it seems to 
give a wrong impression to speak of them as actually employed in the killing-room. 
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the trimming is done is not chilled below 50 degrees. The 
women work by the piece in pairs and divide their earnings; 
each pair have their own pail and their own knives, are credited 
with what they do, and are able to earn relatively good wages 
when they are kept busy. 

Women were not originally employed in the yards at work 
“where the knife is used,” but a change of policy came about 
through the introduction of Slavic women in the meat-trimming 
and sausage department at times when the men who were regu- 
larly employed there were on strike. There seems to be a strong 
objection in the community to the employment of women in the 
trimming-room, on the ground that “handling the knife” is not 
women’s work. It is difficult to justify this prejudice on any 
logical ground since it has always been recognized that a woman 
could suitably handle a knife in her own kitchen, or handle two 
knives anywhere if they were only fastened together in the shape 
of a pair of scissors. There is certainly nothing repulsive or of- 
fensive in the work which women do in the trimming-room 
except in so far as the handling of large quantities of uncooked 
food is always in some measure unpleasant. In this, as in all 
other rooms in the establishment where women handle meat, 
they are required to wear caps and aprons, which make the 
room and the work look more attractive than would otherwise 
be possible. The women stand or sit at long tables, working 
very much as they might if they were preparing a steak at a 
kitchen table except that they work here more skilfully and more 
persistently. These women have, of course, only left the indi- 
vidual kitchen to work in the great organized kitchen from 
which food supplies are distributed to all parts of the world. 
The local prejudice against women’s work in the trimming- 
room is undoubtedly due not so much to the use of the knife as 
to the fear that un-American standards are being introduced. 
Only foreign-born women of the European peasant type ac- 
customed to farm work in the old country are willing to do 
work of this character and, to the Irish-American employees, a 
degradation of the standard of women’s work seems to be 
threatened. 
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Uncooked meat again passes under the hands of women in 
the sausage-room where men fill the casings with the aid of a 
machine and women link, rope, twist, and tie the sausages. 
Here also the women that have taken over work formerly done 
by men are comparatively recent immigrants—Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Bohemian girls for the most part. They are, however, 
younger on the whole than the women in the trimming-room, for 
their work requires more dexterous hands and quicker move- 
ments, while in the trimming-room, where the women trimmers 
not only “use the knife” but carry heavy pails of meat, physical 
strength rather than any special speed is required. Until the 
last decade the work of tying casings is said to have been done 
by rather old men who are kept as quasi-pensioners,’? but 
when girls were tried on the work in time of strike they were 
found to work so much faster than the men that they were kept 
on indefinitely. In this room the employees are divided into 
groups called “benches.” A “bench” usually consists of two 
men and five girls and serves as the unit of payment; the whole 
“bench” is credited with the amount of meat which passes 
through their hands and they are paid for that amount accord- 
ing to certain specified rates. In such work as this, which is 
always piece work, the men at the machines are of course ex- 
pected to set the pace; but the men are cautious about obtaining 
too high rate of speed lest an excessive productivity may lead to 
a cut in wages. However objectionable the handling of un- 
cooked meat may be, it should be pointed out that both the 
trimming-room and the sausage-rooms are pleasanter than rooms 
in which there is the roar and jar of heavy machinery. The 
women and girls seem healthy and cheerful and they sing a good 
deal at their work; one of them described their singing as sound- 
ing “very much like church.” 

These few women engaged in the trimming- and sausage- 
rooms are the only ones in the 4,000 employed in the yards who 
can be said to have taken over any part of what was men’s work 
under the older and more primitive system. In all of the pro- 


"Commons, “Labor Conditions in Meat Packing and the Recent Strike,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XIX, 19. 
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cesses connected with the preparation of cooked meats for the 
market and the manufacture of the great variety of by-products, 
both women and men are doing new work which has been 
created by the invention of machinery and the remarkable or- 
ganization which has made possible the utilization of by- 
products. This work either did not exist at all under the old 
system or was performed by women in their kitchens. 

In the canning department, where more girls are employed 
than in any other department in the yards, the number of women 
workers varies from 75 during the dull time to any number 
between 300 and 500 during the busy seasons. Here they handle 
not only cooked food but machinery; the processes of cutting, 
chipping, and packing the dried beef, bacon, and ham are carried 
on; and the cans and jars in which they are put up are painted, 
labeled, and wrapped. 

This department is the one in which women were first em- 
ployed in the yards. They were used at the start only to 
paint and label the cans and jars, tend the machine which cuts 
the beef, bacon, or ham, put the beef into the cans, and put tops 
on the cans. The work of soldering the cans is done only by 
men and boys in this establishment, but it is “girls’ work” in 
some of the other plants. After the can is capped it passes 
through the vacuum machine, when it is ready to be painted, 
wrapped, and labeled. Since the cans are so varied in size and 
shape, the painting is done by hand instead of by machinery, 
and seems to be unpleasant work, although it is done in a room 
which is reasonably well lighted and aired. Painting, labeling, 
and wrapping are all piece work and are paid at a low rate, but 
the girls who do this work and who are generally American born 
of Polish descent acquire such a high degree of speed that, in 
spite of the low rates, they are able to earn fairly good wages 
during the time when they have full work. For wrapping, 
which is also piece work, the rates are even lower. In the soup 
and bean rooms, which also belong in this department, there are 
several minor occupations, such as peeling potatoes or vegetables, 
boning chicken, wiping cans, and other similarly unskilled work 
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for which the wages are very low, and at which older women 
are employed. 

The manufacture of tin cans and lard pails is a subsidiary 
industry in the yards which employs a large number of women 
and girls. Their presence in this department is due to the 
strike of 1904, when a woman who became “forelady” or- 
ganized them, instructed them, and brought them to the as- 
sistance of the employer. Before that time the work had been 
done by boys, but the girls proved to be more steady and quite 
as skilful, and the work became permanently theirs. The work 
here is like that in any other can factory, and while the girls per- 
form a variety of processes such as stacking the pieces of tin 
and feeding machines, none of the work is either skilled or 
well paid. 

In several departments the women perform only the work 
of packing the product after it is prepared. One of these is the 
extract department where the beef extract and soda-fountain 
supplies are canned, and the mince-meat wrapped and got ready 
for the market. Except during the busy season, which is in the 
early autumn when the mince-meat supply for the year is put 
up, there are only from 30 to 50 women employed. The rooms 
here are light, pleasant, and quiet because only very. light ma- 
chines are used. 

Another packing process is carried on by the women in the 
“ham-curing” room, where the hams and bacons which have 
been smoked and prepared for use are sewed into cotton bags 
or wrapped in paper and tied. These bags, like the cans which 
are used for other products, are made by the company in a large 
room which serves as a combined sewing- and laundry-room. 
This is of course exclusively a woman’s workroom. Power 
machines are used here for making not only the ham and bacon 
bags but the heavy cotton garments which the company fur- 
nishes to the butcher workmen. These men’s garments, and the 
aprons and caps which are worn by the girls in the canning de- 
partment and laundered by the company are ironed in this same 


room. 
The departments and processes described up to this point 
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are all of them connected with the preparation or packing of 
what may be called direct products or meat products proper. 
Large numbers of women, however, are also employed in the 
manufacture of some of the by-products. In the “bone novelty” 
department, for example, women and girls are employed at a 
variety of processes and earn very good wages when they work 
full time. In this department the bones of the animal which 
are valuable for such uses are made into various forms for a 
world-wide market; trinkets are made to be sold to South 
African tribes or to our Indians in the Southwest to resell to 
curio-hunters; and the commoner forms of knife handles, but- 
tons, and pipe stems are also manufactured here. 

In the rooms where the women operate the machines which 
cut out the novelties, it is interesting that both men and women 
are employed, and they seem to be not only doing work of a 
similar character, but earning something like equal wages, 
a very unusual circumstance. Several years ago the rooms 
in this department were most offensive, and some of them 
are still unpleasant. The ventilation was wholly inadequate 
to carry off either the bone dust resulting from the ma- 
chine work, or the gases and unpleasant odors arising from the 
grinding of wet bones. Methods of carrying off the dust and 
gases have been devised and the offensive character of the 
work in some places has been greatly lessened—an interesting 
example of what can be done to remove the nuisances which 
are often said to be inevitably connected with the different 
processes. In this department the women also cut, sort, and 
pack the novelties after they are made. 

In connection with the manufacture of other by-products 
in the butterine, pepsin, and albumin departments a small num- 
ber of women are employed along with a much larger number 
of men. In the butterine department, where oleomargarine and 
renovated butter are prepared, a few girls are employed to wrap 
and pack the pats after they have been made. The work of the 
men in this department is most of it skilled and well paid, while 
that of the girls is simple, unskilled, and of course not so well 
paid. The room is not agreeable because as yet no methods 
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have been devised by which handling grease can be rendered 
inoffensive. 

In the laboratory or pepsin room there are various medical 
products manufactured, such as pepsin in its various forms, and 
other extracts from the intestines of the hog which have been 
found to have valuable curative properties. Only a very few 
girls are employed here and the work which they do is of the 
most unskilled character and is poorly paid. A few women, 
all Polish and Bohemian immigrants, are also employed in the 
albumin department where the air is heavy and offensive and 
the workrooms unpleasant. 

To summarize briefly this account of the work done by 
women in a single stockyards plant,'? it may be said that approxi- 
mately 800 women and girls are employed in this one establish- 
ment—z2o0o in the trimming- and sausage-rooms, 500 in the 
canning department, and 100 in miscellaneous departments or 
in the manufacture of by-products. The great majority of 
girls perform simple mechanical processes such as are carried 
on in large numbers of factories all over the city and country. 
If the canning department, for example, were outside of the 
yards, the character of the work would not distinguish it from 
thousands of other factories. It remains, however, in the yards, 
surrounded by the ugly sights and sounds and the offensive 
smells that are characteristic of these great slaughterhouses. 

The question of women’s wages in the yards is complicated 
by the fact that the work is not merely seasonal, but extremely 

* The soap and glue works, which are outside of the yards, employ more than 200 women, 
but they are not included in the discussion because they are not technically a part of the industry 
in the yards, although closely connected with the packing- house which has been described. The 
glue works are surrounded by a community similar in character to that surrounding the stock- 
yards. The girls coming from this immediate neighborhood would probably find it difficult to 
go elsewhere to get work, and are content with low wages. The work requires a minimum 
amount of skill, and a considerable number of girls between the ages of 14 and 16 are employed. 

Girls here are employed in connection with the preparation of sand paper and the making, 
packing, and wrapping of soap, of which there are three varieties, known as “laundry,” “trans- 
parent,” and “toilet.” They are also employed in the making and packing of gelatine, which 
can be prepared only in the cold weather, and in the preparation of glue. In the latter occupa- 
tion the women are almost all older than in the other departments and non-English-speaking. 
Girls are also employed in the preparation of curled hair, where they untwist the hair which 


has already been twisted, and which, after being pressed and cut, is ready for use in cushions 
and mattresses. 
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irregular during all seasons. The day’s work in the yards is 
supposed to be one consisting of ten hours, but although the day’s 
work is spoken of as though it were a unit there is, so far as the 
women are concerned, practically no such thing as a day’s work 
in any one of the establishments. The worker is engaged 
and paid by the hour, or even by the half-hour ; that is, she is paid 
for just what work she has done and divisions as small as the 
half-hour are reckoned. Although the rate of payment may be 
one that would mean good wages if the worker had a full day’s 
work six days in the week, it means very low wages if the 
woman is obliged to go home at two o’clock every day during a 
large portion of the year. Before the passage of the ten-hour 
law, Overtime was common during certain days in the week and 
slack work or no work at all on other days.'* Some interesting 
data regarding regularity of work, method of payment, weekly 
wages, and yearly earnings have been recently published by the 
Illinois Bureau of Statistics.?4 

Table III (p. 646), compiled from these data, relates to 451 
women employed in seven different establishments and furnishes 
some very interesting information with regard to the question 
of how the women were paid. 

According to this table more than half of all the women 
are paid by the hour and on days when there is only enough 
work to last for a few hours their earnings are, of course, very 
small. In three establishments a few women who were undoubt- 
edly “foreladies”’ were paid by the week and in one establishment 
50 women were paid by the day. In the great majority of cases, 
however, when the women were not paid by the hour, they were 
paid by the piece or by a combination of piece and hour wages 
which made the worker pay heavy costs for any slackness in work. 
Evidence regarding the seasonal character of the work is found 

*? There undoubtedly are a few exceptions to this statement, but Table III on p. 646, com- 


piled from data published by the State Bureau of Labor, shows how infrequent these exceptions 
are. Forewomen are of course paid weekly wages. 

™ Fourteenth Biennial Report. These data were collected by special agents who secured 
schedules from both employers and wage-earners. The report contains the following definite 
comment on their reliability: ““The results presented, concerning working time, wages, work- 
ing conditions, and earnings, were secured from the books of the establishment visited, and sub- 
sequently corroborated in every particular by the individual employee” (p. 171). 
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in Tables IV and V, which show the total number unemployed 
for one week or more because there was “no work,” together 
with the actual number of weeks of enforced idleness. 


TABLE III 


MeEtuHops oF WAGE-PAYMENT IN THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS* 
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* This and the following tables are compiled from data published in the Fourteenth Biennial Report 
Illinois State Bureau of Labor, pp. 290-300. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IDLE ONE WEEK OR MORE AND CAusezE OF NOT WORKING 
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According to Table IV, only 78 out of 451 women worked 
52 weeks; of the remaining 399, 39 reported that they took vaca- 
tions at their own expense, 37 that they stayed at home volun- 
tarily, and 13 that they stayed away because of sickness; 118 
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were women who had not been employed by the company long 
enough to have worked 52 weeks; and 182, the largest number 
of those who did not work full time, were women who did not 
work because there was no work for them. To stay at home 
from I to 20 weeks, and even longer, because of a slack season 
and then to work only a portion of the day during a large part 
of the year means not only low yearly earnings but low yearly 
earnings irregularly distributed. For it should be emphasized 


TABLE V 


NuMBER OF WEEKS Lost By 182 WOMEN UNEMPLOYED BECAUSE OF “No Work,” 
I.E., SEASONAL CHARACTER OF THE WORK 
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* Of the six in this group, two lost 20 weeks, and the other four lost 22, 26, 33, and 34 weeks respectively. 


that the girl who earns a low but regular weekly wage is much 
better off than a girl who earns a large wage during exceptional 
weeks and during other weeks low wages or none at all. 
Further definite evidence of the irregularity of the work is 
to be found in the wide difference between the highest and low- 
est wages received by the same worker. In Table VI, which 
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relates to a single establishment, the highest and lowest wages, 
together with other data relating to earnings, are given for one 
worker in each of the large occupational groups. 

The data given in Table VI are sufficient to indicate how 
far the highest wages, which are so often given as examples of 
women’s wages in the yards, are from the average wage taken 
over a year’s time. An occasional week’s earnings may be high, 


TABLE VI 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN 
DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN A SINGLE ESTABLISHMENT, TOGETHER 
Wits Totat YEARLY EARNINGS* 
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* This list might be extended indefinitely, since all of the data in the report are presented in this way . 
In order to make a typical and at the same time a fair selection, which should include both well paid and 
poorly paid workers, the first worker in each group that included as many as five workers was selected 
except in cases where the first worker was a so-called “new worker” who had no opportunity to work 52 
weeks in this plant or where no report as to the different items was given. In such cases the next worker 
was taken. 

t Not employed 52 weeks because there was “no work.” 

§ Not employed 52 weeks but reason for unemployment not given; report merely is that the woman 
was “at home.” 

§ Not employed 52 weeks because of illness. 

t Not employed 52 weeks because of “no work” one week and illness two weeks. 





but the total earnings for the year are low. In this establish- 
ment only two employees averaged as much as $10 a week and 
none as much as $11. A more accurate statement, however, 
of the actual wages earned by all of the workers from whom 
data were collected in all of the establishments is presented in 
Table VII. This table is compiled from the reports of the 
average weekly wages earned by 451 women throughout the 
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year. It is important to note that this is a bona fide average 
obtained by dividing the actual earnings by the actual number 
of weeks employed. 

Table VII shows clearly that the women who average 
through the year $7 a week or more are only the exceptional 
workers. More than one-third of all the women whose earn- 
ings are reported earn less than $5 a week; nearly two-thirds 
(63 per cent) of them earn less than $6; 82 per cent of them 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF 451 WOMEN EMPLOYED IN CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 
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earn less than $7. It is of course clear that this does not mean 
that the nominal weekly wage is as low as these figures indicate 
but that, no matter what the nominal wage may be, the irregu- 
larity of work is so great that the actual wage is low when a 
period of time long enough to include slack as well as busy 
seasons is taken into account. 

Something more should be said, perhaps, about the women 
themselves and the question of how far they are able through 
their own efforts to improve the conditions under which they 
work. It has already been pointed out that they are for the 
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most part foreign-born women—Polish, Lithuanian, Bohemian, 
Galician. Some of these are English-speaking and a few are 
the American-born daughters of Slavic immigrants, for the 
Slavic settlements in the neighborhood of the yards are old 
enough to be sending their American-born children to work. 
Very few Irish or Irish-American girls are left in the ranks, 
but the “foreladies’” are almost invariably Irish women who 
have been working there for terms of ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
even a longer period of years. 

In the yards as in most other places where women are em- 
ployed in this country, the so-called problem of “women’s work”’ 
is really a problem of girls’ work, for the great majority of our 
wage-earning women are young unmarried women between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-two. The older women who work 
in the yards are usually widows. There are a few married 
women who have no children, and a few with children whose 
husbands have deserted, but a woman with both husband and 
children is rarely found. An exceptional case is that of a man 
and his wife who were so thrifty that they both continued to 
work in the yards although they owned the tenement in which 
they lived and had six boarders and five children, the eldest 
about five years old and the youngest in the cradle. 

The question of how far the women may improve their 
own condition through organization is one which might be 
raised, but there are of course untold difficulties in the way of 
organization when the workers are so largely foreign. The 
Irish and Irish-American girls employed in the yards have been 
at times very energetic but on the whole singularly unsuccessful 
in the attempt to gain anything in this way. Trade unionism 
has had a black history in the Chicago stockyards. “For fifteen 
years after the Knights of Labor strike in 1886 every man or 
woman who ventured to start an organization was discharged; 
and after 1890, when the ‘combine’ of packers became effective, 
many of them were blacklisted.”"* The women seem to have had 


*s Commons, “Labor Conditions in Meat Packing and the Recent Strike,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XIX, tr. 
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little or no part in the “sympathetic and unorganized” strike of 
1894 and, indeed, the women in the meat-trimming rooms were 
then introduced to take the places of the men who went out.’® 
In 1900, however, the women went on an unorganized strike as a 
protest against the reduction of piece-work rates with the increase 
in speed. But as Slavic women had taken the places of men- 
strikers in the sausage- and trimming-rooms, so here they were 
introduced to take the places of Irish-American girls who went 
on strike in the canning-rooms. The result was that the girl 
strikers found themselves not only defeated but blacklisted." 
The experience of these blacklisted girls was in some respects 
very illuminating. So limited had their industrial experience 
been that when they found they could no longer obtain employ- 
ment in the yards, they seemed actually to believe that the entire 
world of industry was closed to them. “Going down town to 
get work”’ was like going to a strange country, and seemed to 
require greater courage than they could command. 

It was only two years, however, before a bona-fide girls’ 
union was organized, and although the fourteen charter mem- 


bers were almost immediately discharged, the union continued 
to grow, and had about 1,200 members at the time of the strike 
of 1904. The most interesting event in the history of the 
women’s union was the stand made in the Cincinnati Convention 


in 1904 when the men proposed that the women who had been 
taken on during a former strike to do what was considered 
“men’s work” in the sausage- and trimming-rooms should go 
and their places be given back to men. The girls who were 
present as delegates made a firm protest against the drawing of 
any arbitrary line between women’s work and men’s work. They 
refused to agree that “the use of the knife” restricted any occu- 
pation to men. They agreed, however, that the women should be 
paid the same wages as the men even if women’s labor should 
be so unprofitable under these conditions as to necessitate their 
discharge. 

* Ibid., 20. 


*7 See the account in Professor Commons’ article (ibid., 21) of the unsuccessful damage 
suit which nine of the blacklisted girls brought against the four leading companies. 
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No discussion of the work of the yards can be satisfactory 
which does not give some account of the obvious physical char- 
acteristics of the yards and of the surrounding influences in the 
community known as “Packingtown,” in which it is estimated 
that 45,000 of Chicago’s population are earning a livelihood. 
Packingtown has long been the home of nuisances. Origi- 
nally a great undrained swamp, it has been reclaimed for of- 
fensive purposes. One great tract is devoted to slaughtering 
and the industries built upon it, and beyond the yards to the west 
is another great tract set apart for the city garbage dump. Be- 
low the dump and serving in a defective way for purposes 
of drainage in the yards is a nauseous branch of the Chicago 
River known as “Bubbly Creek.” It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that in this part of the city the air is always full of in- 
describably offensive odors which come from the dumps, from 
“Bubbly Creek,” from the thousands of live animals awaiting 
slaughter as well as from the processes connected with slaughter- 
ing and packing and the manipulation of “fertilizer.” 

Within the yards there are ugly sights which are a nuisance 
equally with the smoke and the smells. Some of the streets 
which pass through the yards in both directions are kept fairly 
clean, but many of them are not paved, and these it is impossible 
to keep clean. Over some there are elevated tracks or bridges 
connecting the different portions of the various plants. Passing 
along many of them travel wagons which are loaded with of- 
fensive burdens. A most hideous load of crimson heads, for 
example, may not infrequently be seen traveling from the north 
to the south end of the yards, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment. Some of the plants are much less careful than others in 
covering the unsightly products which must be conveyed from 
one place to another, and on the whole a general disregard of 
appearances still prevails. The packing-houses are for the most 
part old frame buildings, the result of an unconscious growth, 
erected without an adequate plan for the future, and added to 
from time to time as the great industry took on larger and larger 
proportions. The dark passageways, long wooden stairways, 
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and apparently involved means of entrance and exit seem to an 
outsider intricate and bewildering. 

Attention is called to these physical characteristics of the 
yards, because without a knowledge of the common sights and 
odors by which they are surrounded and the physical influences 
to which they are constantly subjected, no adequate idea of the 
conditions under which the workers are employed can be ob- 
tained. 

These objectionable physical surroundings will undoubtedly 
be changed. The new office buildings which have already been 
erected have grass plots and gardens, and it is only a question 
of time when something known as welfare work or social work 
will be undertaken. In a few of the establishments many of 
the women already have workrooms with adequate light and air, 
in some they have proper toilet accommodations and rest-rooms, 
in one a lunch-room, and in one medical attendance. If there 
are some slight indications that welfare work is on its way it 
must not be forgotten that no improvement in physical sur- 
roundings will make up for low wages and irregularity of work. 

In conclusion it may be said by way of summary that the 
women are found only in the most unskilled occupations, and 
that the little skilled work that is still connected with the prep- 
aration of a large portion of our food supplies is “men’s work” ; 
the men do not only the killing but the cooking. For the women 
there is practically no opportunity for advancement, either in 
responsibility or wages. Except for the positions of ‘fore- 
woman and certain minor positions like those of the “tally-girls” 
or “scalers,” where facility and steadiness find a somewhat cer- 
tain reward, there is no chance for promotion. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems fair to say that the work here seems to be of 
a most undesirable character’* when one considers the ugly and 
offensive surroundings, the seasonal character of the work and 
its irregularity during all seasons of the year, the low wages, 
the unskilled character of the occupations in which women are 

"* Reference is made to the Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 


United States, Vol. V, published since this article was in type, for interesting confirmation of 
these views. 
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employed, the absence of any training in the work, and the lack 
of any industrial future for the worker. It must be emphasized 
again that large numbers of the women workers are recently 
arrived immigrants,’® whose only alternative work is low-grade 
domestic service or heavy cleaning work in restaurants and other 
public places. Unable even to speak the English language, un- 
skilled and untrained in our domestic habits, they still find them- 
selves without much difficulty adjusted to a situation calling 
only for the acquisition of facility in a single set of muscles and 
surrounded by a group of associates on whom intellectual de- 
mands of the same low order are made. 

EpirH ABBOTT 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

*® The records of the Immigrants’ Protective League for the past two years show that 222 

newly arrived immigrant girls went to work in the yards immediately after their arrival. The 


nationality of these giris was as follows: Polish, 130; Lithuanian, 64; Slovak, 8; Ruthenian, 6; 
Croatian, 5; Bohemian, 4; Hungarian (Magyar), 3; German, 1; Irish, 1; total, 222. 














THE MEASURE OF INCOME FOR TAXATION 


That the far more general acceptance of the income tax in 
the United States is practically assured few, if any, persons now 
seem inclined to doubt. There can be very little question that 
the constitutional amendment submitted to state legislatures by 
vote of Congress will within a reasonable time secure enough 
favorable ballots to insure its adoption. As Professor Seligman 
in his recent comprehensive work on income taxation has ex- 
pressed it: 

Sooner or later the constitutional or political difficulties will be sur- 
mounted, and the United States will fall in line with every other important 
country of the world. Economic conditions have everywhere engendered a 
shifting of the basis of taxable faculty, and democracy has declared that 
the best criterion, on the whole, is to be found in income. Whether we like 
it or not, the development is irresistible, and the income tax will come to 
stay until some new criterion of ability approves itself to the democracy 
of the future.’ 


When this result shall have been reached, there will be no 
further question regarding the general power of Congress to 
impose an income tax, but the interpretation of principles and 
the adjustment of details will have to be dealt with by the 
courts. If it is granted that the adoption of the income tax as 
a general source of federal taxation can hardly be avoided, what- 
ever may be thought of it by advocates or by opponents, the 
means of imposing the tax, the basis for fixing its rates, the terms 
and conditions of every kind upon which it shall be employed 
will then assume the place of predominant importance which is 
now assigned to the constitutional question. With the general 
verdict of Professor Seligman not many will differ. It is the 
verdict not only of the academic student of taxation but of the 
practical man and the observing legislator and administrator 
as well. How to adjust the income tax when adopted in such 


*Seligman, The Income Tax, p. 672. 
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a way as to realize: (1) accuracy and honesty of returns; and 
(2) adequacy of product, will continue to be the central problem 
for those whose duty it is to devise fiscal systems. If, while 
attaining these objects, they can at the same time succeed in 
creating a public sentiment which recognizes the justice of the 
methods in the application of the tax, the main obstacles which 
stand in the way of the introduction of this resource will have 
been overcome. 


I 


Determination of the proper measure of income has always 
been one of the principal difficulties with which those who have 
advocated the income tax in theory and practice have had to 
contend. A faulty criterion or basis by which to measure in- 
comes has led to inaccuracy in returns and dishonesty on the 
part of the contributor, who has been disposed to justify evasion 
of the tax on the ground of its manifest inequity. Even where 
conditions of collection have been such as to render evasion 
impossible or nearly so, administrators and theorists have recog- 
nized the importance of some satisfactory measure of income 
which would meet the demands not merely of abstract justice 
but of the economic conditions surrounding and determining 
the development of saving. An accurate measure of income 
for use in fixing the basis of taxation has, therefore, been recog- 
nized as absolutely fundamental to success. In this connection, 
three important questions present themselves—those of exemp- 
tion, of differentiation, and of progression. The view of in- 
come taxation which is probably most widely accepted today 
regards the exemption of a so-called “subsistence minimum” as 
a necessity in any income-tax law. In the same way the more 
radical advocates of the income tax, who are doubtless growing 
in number, are friendly to the notion of progression. Most of 
them believe that the rate of income taxation should be fixed at 
comparatively low figures for incomes above a moderate exemp- 
tion minimum, and should increase slowly until the higher in- 
comes are reached, when the rate of advance should be more 
rapid. The view that the rates should become so highly pro- 
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gressive as practically to absorb all incomes above those upon 
a definite high level has reached some degree of popularity, but 
the plan has not spread sufficiently widely to be considered a 
practical proposition. It may therefore be assumed that the 
conception of income taxation which has won its way to the 
front is that of moderate progression within fixed limits and 
with the exemption of a high subsistence minimum. 

Just why a subsistence minimum should be exempted at all, 
and why such minimum if exempted should be a large one, could 
not be briefly stated. The idea has been a slow growth. But 
generally speaking it rests not only upon the view that for the 
lowest grade of income the difficulty of collection, the high cost 
involved, and the offensive inquisitorial features are so obnoxious 
to the payer as to render it impossible to gather in a surplus 
of revenue, but also on the view that even if such a tax upon the 
lower incomes could be collected, its payment would result in 
a more than corresponding decrease of economic power. The 
workman, with an income of $500 or $600 per annum, from 
whom a tax of, say, 2 per cent, amounting to $10 or $12, might 
be collected would, in parting with this sum, be deprived of an 
essential part of his income—a sum whose expenditure is liter- 
ally necessary in order to maintain him as an efficient economic 
worker. That being the case, the state, in taking a part of 
the smaller income by taxation, practically impairs the basis for 
taxation—such is the theory of the more enlightened writers 
who urge the exemption of the subsistence minimum.? 

If this argument be analyzed it will be found to be equivalent 
to the view that, in the smaller incomes whose exemption can 
be defended, there is no appreciable or definite margin for sav- 
ing. While in some cases, owing to exceptional frugality or to 
relief from family cares, the recipient of the income may have 
a margin for saving and may actually save, such is presumably 
not the case with the bulk of the contributors in the class. Re- 
duced to its lowest terms, therefore, the argument for exempting 

* The general doctrine of the minimum of subsistence is very well discussed by Palgrave, 
Dictionary of Political Economy, II, 769. Seligman considers its application to the theory 


of taxation (The Income Tax, pp. 27-29). Cohn, Science of Finance, pp. 327 ff., develops the 
argument against it. 
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a subsistence minimum from taxation is practically an argu- 
ment for imposing taxation only upon those incomes in 
which there is a possible margin for reasonable or legitimate 
saving; and this would imply that the incomes properly to be 
taxed should be those only from which, after making full pro- 
vision for the efficiency of the recipient from every standpoint, 
there would remain a surplus of net wealth that might be dis- 
posed of at will and whose use by the state would be more 
profitable to the community than its use by the individual. 

By some reasoners on taxation, this apparently has been con- 
sidered equivalent to a view that income taxation should properly 
be based upon savings. The expressions of numerous writers 
on finance appear to support this view when hastily examined. 
Professor Seligman for example defines income as “that which 
comes in to an individual above all necessary expenses of acqui- 
sition and which is available for his own consumption.”* He 
then shows that the real source of taxation is the net income or 
net revenue received by an individual during a given space of 
time. Adams* takes the same point of view, and Bastable also 
practically adopts it.5 But, looked at more carefully, this ac- 
ceptance of net economic income as the proper source and measure 
of taxation does not necessarily lead to the doctrine that income 
taxation should fall upon, or be commensurate with, savings. 
On the contrary, it is here contended that the reverse is the case. 
Professor Seligman, the most recent, as well as probably the most 
thorough of the systematic writers upon income taxation, by 
clear implication rejects this view. After showing that “net’’ 
income is the proper basis for taxation, “meaning by net income 
gross income minus expenses incurred in acquiring it,” he goes 
on to inquire whether it is permissible that the conception of 
“clear” income shall be substituted for that of “net’’ income. 
His conclusion is adverse; “for,” says he, “it would practically 
mean that a man should be permitted to deduct from his net 
income all the expenses which he might deem necessary.” Pro- 
fessor Seligman further notes—what is for the purposes of this 


3 The Income Tax, p. 109. 5 Public Finance, pp. 470 ff. 


* Science of Finance, p. 332. 
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study very important—that “to a certain extent . . . . allowance 
is actually made for this point of view by all modern governments, 
in that abatements are granted for children or other dependents 
and so far as further allowances are accorded for exceptional ex- 
penditures.”” Working further along this line of thought it is 
seen that the significance of it is that, whereas net income is 
the ultimate source of taxation, the essential measure of income 
for tax purposes must be the economic character of such income 
—the use that is likely to be made of it as contrasted with the 
use certain to be made of it by the state. Thus, although it is 
true that savings are the source of income taxation, in that the 
taxation diminishes, or is paid from, such savings, it is not true 
that financial theory dictates the imposition of taxation in pro- 
portion to savings, or that it would limit the amount of taxation 
to be collected, by average savings made or potentially to be made 
in a given group of income recipients. 

There is another aspect in which this same point of view may 
be considered. Economists distinguish sharply between kinds 
of income and they urge that income taxation shall be more and 
more adjusted, not merely by reference to gross amounts but 
by reference to the fundamental economic character of the 
wealth received.* By this is meant that of several individuals 
who enjoy equal incomes of say $10,000 a year each, one may 
receive his income as the result of investments, while a second 
may earn it through professional work; and a third may earn 
an equal amount by business operations. In these instances, the 
source of income in every case is different and the effect of taxa- 
tion applied equally to these equal amounts is different in each 
case, because of the varying reflex effect it exerts upon the 
activities of the contributor. It has been a difficult matter to 
suggest means for adjusting taxation to income in accordance 
with the economic nature of the funds received, and this leads 
to the question whether such an adjustment may not be arrived 
at by a method the converse of that which would ordinarily be 
adopted. For instance, if it were granted that above a certain 


* Cf. for example Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance, p. 234, where the view is indicated 
that earnings should not be exempt from taxation. 
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specified sum income should be taxed at a higher rate, if received 
from accumulated property than if received from professional 
earnings, the question would be how to differentiate in practice 
between incomes received from these two sources. There would 
be great difficulty in obtaining truthful reports as to the propor- 
tions of a given income made up from returns on capital invested 
and professional earnings. Yet somewhat the same result, so 
difficult to get in this instance by means of the direct return, can 
be reached through a study of the uses of income. While by 
no means a universal rule, of course, it will be found that the 
bulk of large incomes are the result either of return upon in- 
vested capital or of business profits. Only in a small degree do 
the larger incomes consist of salaries or earnings. It may fairly 
be assumed that in the vast majority of cases, therefore, expend- 
itures beyond a moderate sum are likely to be drawn from in- 
comes derived either from interest on invested capital or from 
business profits. In a few cases large personal expenditures 
will be made from exceptionally large earnings and in a few 
others they will be met by actual outlays of already saved capital. 
But in a majority of cases neither of these latter contingencies 
will be true. This suggests that a plan which would measure 
income for taxation on the basis of the amount spent rather than 
on that of the amount received would tend toward the classifica- 
tion of incomes. That would permit the varying of rates in 
such a way as to fall more or less heavily—as might be desired— 
upon the great mass of incomes whose larger proportion was 
undoubtedly derived from returns to capital, or more or less 
heavily upon that grade of income probably the result of per- 
sonal work or service, or of this latter combined with a small 
element of interest on capital. While the problem of determin- 
ing upon a rate of taxation best suited both to the different 
amounts and sources of taxation is and will continue diff- 
cult there is much reason to believe that a classification of in- 
comes for taxation in proportion to the expenditure of the 
recipient would come as close as any method to the segregation 
of earnings, inasmuch as those whose incomes fall within the 
highest class are in largest measure the recipients of interest and 
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business profits, while exempted minimums will be primarily 
wages, and the lower classes of income above such minimum 
rate will consist of earnings or of earnings supplemented by 
interest or profit. 

By the side of the problem of segregation and classification 
of income there has been developed that of the rate at which in- 
comes should be taxed. On this subject, the drift has doubtless 
been toward the adoption of a lower rate for the lower incomes 
with a constantly increasing rate for those of larger amounts— 
a system known as progressive taxation. The argument in be- 
half of progressive taxation is tolerably familiar. It is assumed 
that the recipient of the larger income is able to part with a 
proportionately greater sum than the recipient of the smaller 
income. Assuming that a dollar represents the same sacrifice 
to one individual that it does to another, it is asserted that the 
man who has provided for the elementary necessities of life can 
better afford to spare a part of his surplus income than he who has 
not been ablé to make such provision. For these reasons, it is de- 
manded that the man who has $10,000 of income shall be taxed 
more than double the rate imposed upon him who has $5,000 
while the logical consequence of this attitude is the demand for 
an increasingly great burden to be imposed as incomes advance to 
higher and higher figures.?. The theory of progressive taxation has 
been subjected to severe criticism. It has been effectively pointed 
out that the sacrifice of a dollar does not entail the same suffering 
upon two men of equal income nor is the sacrifice necessarily 
less as income increases. For these reasons, the theory of pro- 
gressive taxation is inadequate, if the object sought be that of 
equalizing sacrifice.8 On the other hand, very grave difficulty 
has been found in the fact that a convinced and thorough applica- 
tion of the doctrine of progressive taxation would necessarily check 
accumulation and would thereby tend to force out of the pro- 
ductive class in the community those elements which were best 
capable of the development and accumulation of wealth. But, 
while the doctrine of progressive taxation has usually been found 


’ The best account of the theoretical basis of progressive taxation is given in Seligman’s 
monograph Progressive Taxation. 


*Cf., e.g., Adams, Science of Finance, pp. 347-48. 
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in conjunction with the view that a minimum of subsistence should 
be exempted, attention has seldom been given to the circumstance 
that the theory which would warrant the exemption of a mini- 
mum of subsistence could be held to warrant the application of 
progressive rates of income taxation. If it be true that the real 
reason for exempting the minimum of subsistence from taxa- 
tion is the fact that a greater social utility is realized and a 
greater advance in economic strength is thus made than by taking 
the wealth for the use of the state, it would appear that the 
same criterion should be applied to the higher incomes. If it 
were so applied, would not a determination how to tax the larger 
incomes of the community necessarily depend, as in the case of 
the lower incomes, upon the way in which these incomes were 
used? Would there be any warrant for increasing the rate of 
taxation upon the large income merely because of its size? 
Would not the rate of taxation be logically fixed by principles 
depending on the disposition of the income in the generality 
of cases? What could such principles be? They could be those 
only which would discriminate between unwise uses of income 
and uses which were considered obviously for the benefit of 
society. If there were a uniform standard of human wants, and 
if it were possible to draw a sharp line of division between those 
of a legitimate or useful character and those of an undesirable 
or uneconomic character, the principles which lead to the ex- 
emption of the minimum of subsistence would likewise lead to 
a recognition of the differences between the uses of income in 
the higher grades. In the case of the man with the small income 
the obviously correct assumption is that the vastly greater pro- 
portion, if not the whole of the income, will be devoted to those 
uses which tend to strengthen the individual and make him a 
better producer and member of society. If it were not so, there 
would be no argument for exempting the minimum of sub- 
sistence, and since this is true in the majority of cases, it is fair 
to overlook the small percentage of instances in which the re- 
sources of the man of small means are squandered instead of 
being used for legitimate purposes. With the larger incomes 
in which an unlimited field is opened for the choice of objects 
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of expenditure, the selection of a canon of taxation becomes 
harder, although there is no reason for a change in the objects 
to be aimed at in making a choice. Since it is not true that any 
uniform standard of human wants exists, since it is not true that 
expenditures may be classified with even approximate accuracy 
as desirable or undesirable, it is feasible only to apply taxation 
in accordance with some general guiding principle. The most 
general and easily selected principle of this kind that suggests 
itself is necessarily one based upon a distinction between rea- 
sonable and excessive expenditure. Such a principle would dic- 
tate that in taxing the larger incomes, higher rates should be 
imposed not in proportion to size of income but in proportion 
to size of unnecessary or uneconomic expenditure. The chain 
of development from the lowest income to the highest would 
then be complete. We should have at the base of our scale of 
incomes a certain number whose owners were exempted from 
taxation upon the ground that on the whole they were more 
likely to employ their funds in such a way as to advance social 
well-being than the state would be were it to take through its 
sovereign power a given percentage of such incomes. Secondly, 
we should note above the exempted class, a group of income 
recipients whose taxation would be graded at a moderate rate, 
so long as their expenditure did not exceed a specified amount; 
and thirdly, a class of income recipients whose taxation would 
be placed upon materially higher basis because of a habitual 
expenditure in excess of the amount included within the so-called 
reasonable limits. If the minimum of exemption were set at, 
say, $5,000, while an additional $10,000 was regarded as a sum 
which could properly be expended without subjecting its owner 
to additional burdens, the three classes would consist, first, of 
those with incomes up to $5,000 free of taxation, those with 
incomes in excess of $5,000 but whose expenditure was not 
in excess of $15,000, paying a specified rate of moderate amount 
upon everything above $5,000 and under $15,000, and those 
with incomes in excess of $5,000 but whose expenditure was in 
excess Of $15,000. The latter class would pay the specified 
moderate rate upon the $10,000 of their income intervening be- 
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tween the $5,000 and $10,000 level, and the higher rate, what- 
ever it might be, upon the sum received as income in excess of 
$15,000 but expended by the recipients. Under this plan, what 
would become of the income received by those persons whose 
annual returns were in excess of $15,000 but whose expenditures 
did not exceed that sum? It might be subjected to a level rate 
of taxation or might be free of taxation so long as its recipient 
refrained from consuming it, and instead saved and reinvested it. 


II 


What would be the effect of such a system as that which is 
thus described? Its manifest object would be to place a premium 
upon moderate expenditures and to tend to restrict expenditures 
in excess of the sum designated as moderate or reasonable, in so 
far as taxation produced that result. Several important ques- 
tions both of administration and of economic and financial theory 
are raised by this proposal. The latter may be considered first. 
It is clear that the tendency of such a regulation would be to pro- 
mote saving and to limit expenditures. Assuming that the effect 
thus indicated was actually produced, the result of the tax would 
be a more rapid advance in the accumulation and investment of 
wealth. This would be precisely the opposite of the influence 
of progressive taxation. Under the progressive system, the 
condition to be penalized is the possession of a large in- 
come, no matter from what source that income may be 
derived. Under the system here suggested, the condition 
penalized is the expenditure of a large proportion of a 
large income. Progressive taxation naturally tends toward 
the limitation of income or toward the non-acquirement of in- 
come beyond a certain point. Income taxation which bears more 
heavily upon expenditure than upon saved incomes puts a pre- 
mium upon reinvestment. It leaves the recipient of income in 
the full possession of every inducement to enlarge his earning 
power except that which comes from the desire for immediate 
expenditure. Even the latter is retained in a measure, since 
there is nothing to prevent later expenditure if the owner of in- 
come desires to adopt a more lavish scale of outlay in the future. 
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From the broader economic standpoint, the effect of such a policy 
of income taxation would be the same as that of any policy 
which aimed at the increasing of productive capital or wealth. 
These effects are well known. The saving, which might follow 
in greater measure from the use of taxation to promote it, would 
have the same effect as other saving—an effect which has been 
analyzed by Mill in the following language: 

What supports and employs productive labor, is the capital expended 
in setting it to work, and not the demand of purchasers for the produce 
of the labor when completed. Demand for commodities is not demand 
for labor. The demand for commodities determines in what particular 
branch of production the labor and capital should be employed; it de- 
termines the direction of the labor; but not the more or less of the 
labor itself, or of the maintenance or payment of the labor. These depend 
on the amount of the capital or other funds directly devoted to the suste- 
nance and remuneration of labor.’ 


And again: 


Saving .... enriches... . the community along with the individual; 
which is but saying in other words, that society at large is richer by what 
it expends in maintaining and aiding productive labor, but poorer by what 
it consumes in its enjoyments.” 


The inference from this view of the economic basis of our 
suggestion is important not only from the standpoint of the 
general wealth and well-being of the community but also from 
that of financial theory. The growth of saving—that is of rein- 
vestment and capital with correspondingly great demand for 
labor—necessarily means the greater development of that class 
of income which will be subject to taxation under the terms of 
any legislation on the subject. If a greater demand for labor is 
brought about through the increasing investment of capital, this 
means a necessary tendency toward higher wages. The income 
which might have been consumed by the larger owner or recipient 
is diffused among a much broader class of small-income recipi- 
ents and tends to place them in a stronger economic position, 
ultimately adding them to the class whose incomes may become 


*Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book I, chap. v, sec. 9. 
* Ibid., sec. 6. 
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subjects of moderate taxation. Moreover, the return obtained 
by the original investor of surplus income which might other- 
wise have been immediately expended is enhanced through his 
fresh investments, and if the effect of the system of taxation 
continues to operate upon his mind as at first, the consequence 
is to add to the total of receipts which are subject to the higher 
rate of return to the state. Contrasting this with the effect of 
progressive taxation, it is to be observed that from the economic 
standpoint the consequences to the community will be superior 
to those produced by the progressive system: (1) as regards 
the capital investment and consequently the possible employment 
of the community; and (2) as regards the basis of taxation af- 
forded to the state. 

In one important particular, however, there will be a ma- 
terial difference between the two systems. This particular is the 
concentration of wealth. One of the chief arguments in favor of 
progressive taxation that is advanced by those who urge it, par- 
ticularly by its more radical or extreme supporters, is the fact 
that when successfully applied with a highly progressive rate, 
the system restricts the development of large incomes and tends 
to limit the accumulation of property in few hands."' This, it 
is conceded, is secured by the more or less forced retirement of 
the abler minds from active business after they have reached a 
point at which their income is largely absorbed through pro- 
gressive taxation, but it is alleged that the good thus accomplished 
in limiting the accumulation of wealth far more than offsets the 
evil effects of the limitation upon business activity which is inci- 
dental to and inseparable from the plan. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most, if not the most, debatable aspects of progressive 
taxation. The sumptuary phase, or, as some like to term it. 
“socialistic” aspect, of the tax in limiting the development of 
great private wealth is by supporters presented as the greatest 
merit of progressive taxation, and by opponents as its greatest 
demerit. A settlement of this controversy for purposes of this 
study could be had only by the full threshing out of the widely 
divergent views of two important schools of economic thought— 


“Adams, Public Finance, p. 341. 
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a task which will not be even attempted in this discussion. Two 
points, however, should be raised in this connection. 

First, if it shall be held that the limitation of great incomes 
and of large accumulations of individual property is desir- 
able, the object is far better obtained by rigid inheritance- 
tax legislation than it is by income taxation.'? It is the universal 
verdict of economists and students of finance that, whereas in- 
come taxation is notably difficult in application and particularly 
subject to evasion, inheritance taxation, owing to the legal re- 
quirements surrounding the transfer of property, is equally cer- 
tain and at the same time inexpensive in its collection. The 
principal obstacle to inheritance taxation at a rate high enough 
to afford an effective check upon great fortunes has been the 
transfer of property prior to death. But even this has not suf- 
ficed to interfere very greatly with the successful operation of 
inheritance taxes. With our system of property holding, the 
accumulations of a single lifetime are fully within control, and 
under a system of suitable income taxation which checked rather 
than promoted useless expenditure the employment of progres- 
sive inheritance taxation could be made adequately to meet its 
object. 

Second, the question should be considered whether it is not 
of greater importance to check unreasonable and unnecessary 
expenditures than it is to check the mere centralization of owner- 
ship in the way that would supposedly be afforded by pro- 
gressive income taxation. It is at least a fair field for contro- 
versy whether much more harm is not done through wasteful 
and luxurious expenditures than through centralization of wealth- 
ownership or through growth in wealth-ownership consequent 
upon the continuous reinvestment of savings. 

Thus the adoption of an income tax based upon expenditure 
rather than upon the size of incomes alone, and perhaps pro- 
gressive in proportion to expenditure rather than progressive in 
proportion to gross income, could be made, by the aid of the 
inheritance tax, to meet all of the requirements set before them- 
selves by the radical and reformatory advocates of progressive 


"Cf. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, pp. 122 ff. 
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taxation in the usual form, while it would further operate to 
check extravagance and would thereby enlarge the basis of taxa- 
tion as well as the opportunity for wage-earning furnished to 
the community. 


III 


It is now necessary to inquire how the adoption of an income 
tax based upon expenditure in the way already indicated would 
affect the income-producing power of the tax itself and conse- 
quently the revenues received by the state as a result of it. One 
difficulty with the ordinary form of progressive taxation has 
always been seen in the fact that as the rate rose the yield de- 
clined. The amount that could be collected from the higher 
incomes beyond the point where the rate of taxation became very 
heavy was small. This was partly due to the operation of the 
tax itself in removing the incentive to the development of the 
higher incomes, but was also in part due to the growth of meth- 
ods of evasion. The general agreement among authorities on 
taxation is that, under ordinary circumstances, the use of a tax 
for exclusively police purposes or purposes of control is not wise. 
While exceptions may be noted, the test of a good tax is found 
in its productiveness, and productive taxes are usually more ef- 
fective in bringing about general or important economic changes 
than are those whose yield is small or negligible. All this makes 
it important to know how the use of such a measure of income 
for taxation as is here recommended would affect the power of 
the tax to yield revenue. It may be admitted that if the plan 
proposed would result in considerable curtailment of net revenue 
its chances of successful acceptance would be greatly diminished ; 
for, as was noted at the beginning of this discussion, the un- 
doubted tendency today is toward an increasing use of the in- 
come tax as a fundamental source of revenue for the state. A 
broad conclusion concerning the way in which this form of the 
tax would operate may be arrived at by analysis. As we have 
seen, so far as the exemption of the minimum of subsistence cov- 
ering the lowest class of incomes is concerned, the proposed 
plan would not differ from any other. Its effects would be the 
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same because in both cases the minimum incomes (wherever the 
line of exemption might be drawn) would be relieved of pay- 
ment. Above that line (in what we have called on page 663, 
supra, the second class of incomes) the yield would depend entirely 
upon the rates applied. Supposing that the second class of incomes, 
including those which were designated as representing a “mod- 
erate’ expenditure, were taxed at the same rate as the ordinary 
or normal rate of taxation imposed by the income tax in its 
usual form upon all incomes, up to the point where the first step 
in progression occurred, there would be no reason to anticipate 
any difference in yield between the two modes of imposition. 
In the last analysis then the choice of a method of income taxa- 
tion from the standpoint of revenue yield, would have to be based 
upon the probabilities of state revenue derived from income 
taxed at a progressive rate or perhaps taxed only at a propor- 
tional rate applicable to all sums above a given amount on the 
one hand and on the other the return obtained by the taxation 
of those incomes which were actually expended in excess of the 
given sum or level selected as the dividing line. It is clear that 
no positive conclusion on this point can be arrived at partly be- 
cause there has been no experience of an exact kind which would 
permit comparisons, and partly because no accurate prediction 
could be made as to the working of the proposed tax without a 
decision as to the extent of the burden to be laid upon the taxed 
portions of income. Only general reasoning, then, can be ap- 
plied to this phase of the subject. In making such a general 
analysis of the case, however, a few points may, it would seem, 
be taken as tolerably certain. It is noteworthy that the yield of 
progressive taxes in those instances where the rate of progression 
is at all considerable is disproportionately small and has tended 
to become rapidly smaller with the increase in progressiveness.’® 
Where proportional taxation has been applied irrespective of 
the size of the income and without any attempt at progression 
the returns have been much better. But even with proportional 
taxation, experience has shown that the difficulty of securing a 
true report of large incomes is much greater than that of secur- 


*3 Leroy-Beaulieu, Traité de la science des finances, I, 152 ff. 
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ing an equally trustworthy return for moderate incomes. Both 
at the upper and at the lower ends of the scale of incomes, there- 
fore, does it appear that the difficulty of collection becomes dis- 
proportionately great as compared with the return. It is the 
medium incomes which are the most productive field of taxation 
and which occasion the least difficulty in collection. The plan 
which is here suggested therefore would conserve this inter- 
mediate field; while in comparing the yield likely to be had 
through the taxation of large incomes which were expended 
above the dividing line drawn by law with that likely to be had 
through other methods, it should be borne in mind that this 
higher field is one where the difficulty of collection is in any case 
considerable and is therefore a fair field for experimentation. 
But more important than this is the fact that under the proposed 
plan the detection of erroneous returns would be far simpler than 
under the alternative methods which are in vogue at present. 
Expenditure is invariably easier to detect than is saving and it 
involves far less inquisition into matters which are properly 
regarded as private business. Certain obvious and efficient cri- 
teria of expenditure are easily available. On all of these grounds, 
therefore, it is fair to expect that in so far as the income tax 
here suggested was actually levied upon the higher incomes, 
owing to the fact that such incomes were expended instead of 
being saved, it would be more productive than its competitors. 
Whether, if levied at a sufficiently high rate, it would be success- 
ful in greatly reducing expenditure and in as greatly advancing 
reinvestment, may be questioned ; but in so far as it accomplished 
this latter object the loss of revenue thereby occasioned would, 
it is believed, be more than offset by increase of social advantage. 


IV 


If it be objected that the idea of exempting saved income 
from taxation is an innovation in theory the answer may properly 
be made that it is an innovation only in extent and scope. The 
idea of exemption as thus far discussed in this paper has been 
applied solely to the minimum of subsistence which, it has been 
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argued, should be relieved of all burdens for reasons already 
sufficiently set forth. But the idea of tax exemption has been 
given a much wider scope than this in actual practice. Not only 
have our states exempted from taxation many specified classes 
of property such as municipal bonds, but the same notion has 
been widely applied in other directions.‘* Possibly the most in- 
teresting application of this notion of exemption in the direction 
which is here suggested is seen in the system, pursued in not a 
few places, of exempting insurance premiums. This is well il- 
lustrated in the English income-tax system. Up to one-sixth of 
the income the English system permits the exemption of in- 
surance premiums, although this concession is not granted to 
savings in general. Here the effort is to encourage thrift in a 
particular form, and by relieving the saver of the burden of 
taxation to induce him to put his saved wealth into a certain kind 
of protection for his family. The idea has operated successfully 
so far as it has been applied, but the extent of the application 
has been limited. The argument, however, which would dictate 
the exemption of savings in the forms of insurance premiums 
would also apply to many other classes of savings which from 
certain standpoints are as worthy of encouragement as life- 
insurance premiums. It may further be inferred that the ex- 
tension of the exemption of all savings beyond a certain point is 
also recognized as theoretically desirable whenever the exemp- 
tion of any savings is recognized. The adoption of the exemp- 
tion policy admits the efficacy of the remedy suggested although 
its application is limited in the English system by fear of inter- 
ference with revenue and other considerations. Other interest- 
ing examples of the principle of exemption may be found under 
foreign income-tax systems. In the Austrian system, for ex- 
ample, not only the minimum of subsistence is free of taxation 
but there is a special exemption for each dependent person in a 
family beyond two, while allowances are made for any circum- 
stances which diminish the ability to pay, such as illness, assist- 

“For a review of state systems of taxation see Taxation and Revenue Systems, published 
by the U.S. Census. Foreign practice in this matter is reviewed by Seligman in The Income 


Tax, already referred to. See also Report on Valuation, Taxation, and Exemption in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1892, passim. 
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ance of parents, education of children, or military duty. In all 
these the idea has been distinctly that of relieving from taxation 
those outlays which, freed of restraint, contribute to the greater 
good of society. 

In the United States, moreover, the notion of exemption from 
taxation has been recognized by our courts as fully resident 
within the legislative branch of the government. It has been a 
broad and permanent principle that taxation shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the United States and that in no respect 
shall those be freed of taxation to whom it is desired to accord 
merely a legislative favor. Nevertheless, it is fully recognized 
that, providing an exemption be general, so as to apply to all 
persons similarly circumstanced in precisely the same way, it 
must be upheld. The courts have held that while special classes 
of property may not be exempted from taxation all property 
may be when circumstanced in a specified way. Thus in the 
case of California v. McCreery, it was held that no power 
exists in the legislature to exempt specified classes of property 
inasmuch as “the exemption may be carried still further until 
property of one class is made to bear the whole burden of taxa- 
tion.”” But this does not prevent the classification of property. 
As was said by the Federal Supreme Court in the case of Magoun 
v. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank,’® “The state may distinguish, 
select and classify objects of legislation, and necessarily this 
power must have a wide range of discretion.” Speaking spe- 
cifically of exemption the court in this same case said: “It is 
true that the amount of the exemption is greater in the Illinois 
law than in any other, but the right to exempt cannot depend on 
that. Whether it shall be $20,000 as in Illinois law, or $10,000 
as in that of Massachusetts, or other amounts as in other laws, 
must depend upon the judgment of the legislature of each state, 
and cannot be subject to judicial review.” And again, “The 
rule [of uniformity under the Fourteenth Amendment] does not 
require . . . . exact equality of taxation. It only requires that 
the law imposing it shall operate on all alike under the same 
circumstances.” The idea of progression in income taxation 


§ 34 California Reports, p. 432. * 170 U.S. Reports, p. 283. 
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has been upheld by the courts in that special phase of income 
taxation which applies to inheritances, and this has been reit- 
erated in more than one well-reasoned opinion.’ Our legislative 
bodies—the power of Congress in this regard being precisely 
parallel and similar to that of the states—can classify and ar- 
range incomes for taxation as they please, and can exempt por- 
tions of income as they choose, provided that such incomes are 
classified and exempted according to principles which discrim- 
inate in favor of no individual or class of individuals and which 
place all upon the same basis in so far as they conform to the 
same requirements and act alike under similar circumstances. 
It is an undoubted fact then that in American public law the 
plan of exemption which is here suggested would meet with 
ample support and that it could not be antagonized upon the 
ground of unconstitutionality or of its being repugnant to the 
spirit of the Constitution. 


V 


There remains the question whether social and economic 
conditions in the United States are of such a nature as to call 
for the use of the power of the state in restraining expenditure. 
On this score, the developments of the past few years appear 
to afford a decisive verdict. Census estimates of public wealth 
show an enormous increase from decade to decade. How great 
an increase in actual income has taken place, available statistics 
probably would not indicate in any accurate manner. Still less_ 
is it possible to make positive statements concerning the distri- 
bution of incomes or the extent to which surplus incomes are 
employed in given ways. But a minute statistical study is not | 
necessary to furnish convincing proof of the tremendous and 
probably disproportionate development of luxurious expenditure 
in the United States. The rapid expansion of all branches of 
manufacturing which supply commodities of the more costly 
class and especially of those which furnish objects of luxury, 
of taste, and art, is a familiar and obvious fact. Coupled with 
this is the rapid development of standards of extravagant outlay 


"Cf. Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U.S. Reports, p. 41. 
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heretofore unknown. The effect of these standards in greatly 
diminishing the saving capacity of persons of moderate means 
has long been a subject of anxiety. Its reflex effect in tending 
to raise prices and therewith to render the problem of existence 
even harder for the average man has also come sharply under 
the notice of investigators of every grade. It has been men- 
tioned by the Senate committee which investigated the cost of 
living in 1910 as one of the factors tending to promote the in- 
crease of prices.’* That this judgment is correct few probably 
will be disposed to question. The economic effects of an over- 
extended standard of living might be enlarged upon, but are 
sufficiently familiar to students of economics. From the social 
standpoint the objections to the present tendencies in the ex- 
penditure of wealth are even more marked than from the stand- 
point of economic theory. 

The scale of living in America is now too high. It is not 
true, as so many think, that this affects the rich only. Lecky in 
England and Taine in France have observed that the scale of 
luxury of the very rich sets the pace for the other classes of 
society. The influence of the rich man’s example must be all 
the greater in the United States where the sentiment of equality 
is so much stronger, and where no traditions of sumptuary laws 
separate class from class. A little education in sociology would 
soon teach our spendthrift multi-millionaires that the great 
man’s palace and castle which once had a real use as an appanage 
of feudalism are now mere useless survivals. Rich Americans 
should remember the answer made to the King by the Prince 
de Rohan when reproved for his own extravagance and that of 
his subordinates: “Sire, if they are extravagant, it is their own 
fault; if I am, it is the fault of my ancestors.” 

Sermons on the simple life, from Socrates to Charles Wag- 
ner, have had little effect in lessening man’s extravagance. It 
will only be when the effect of extravagance, by lessening the 
aggregate wealth and by its diversion of labor from useful to 
useless channels, is generally understood more keenly, that an 
effective public opinion can be formed against it. A campaign 


** Senate Doc. No. 912, 61st Cong., 2d sess., Part I, 126. 
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for a tax on income spent on luxuries would aid much to bring 
about such a result. 

When these facts are kept in mind, the argument evidently 
is strongly on the side of a policy that will shape fiscal legislation 
in such a way as to restrain rather than to encourage outlay. 
This is in no sense a demand for sumptuary restriction; it is 
merely a recommendation that such legislation as we have shall 
be directed into channels that will hinder rather than forward 
the drift toward uneconomic outlay and the establishment of 
unwise standards of consumption. Something has already been 
done in this direction by our system of taxes upon commodities, 
as exemplified in our internal revenue duties and in our tariff 
system. The latter system has not had a perceptible effect in 
restraining consumption, however, since it has been allowed to 
fall, both for protective and revenue purposes, most heavily upon 
the commoner commodities or necessaries of life. The internal- 
revenue system, both in this country and abroad, has undoubtedly 
had an important deterring effect in restraining the large con- 
sumption of the articles—chiefly tobacco and spirits—upon which 
it is imposed. This influence has been retarded in very large 
measure by the effort to get a maximum return, and the conse- 
quent retention of rates at a level insufficiently high to afford 
the check upon consumption which would otherwise have been 
furnished. This in itself suggests the larger use that might be 
made of the income tax as suggested, if it were solely a revenue 
measure. It also points the way to the successful use of the 
tax as a restraining influence, and strongly supports the view 
that its social significance might be made as great as its economic 
import. 

TRUXTUN BEALE 

WasainctTon, D.C. 





THE CAUSES OF EARLIER EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


The history of immigration to the United States since 
official statistics began to be kept may be divided into two 
periods. Though it is impossible—and, indeed, unnecessary— 
to draw the line between them in any particular year, yet the 
decade 1870 to 1880 saw the end of one and the beginning of 
the other. The two periods differ from each other in the volume 
of immigration, in the races mainly contributing to it, in the 
attitude of the American government and public opinion toward 
it, in the conditions of transportation, and in the causes that pro- 
moted it. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the causes that induce 
men to leave old homes for new. Sometimes it is a mere spirit 
of adventure, a love of change. Very often the reasons are per- 
sonal; sometimes they are involved and complicated, and how- 
ever strongly felt, are but vaguely understood even by those 
that move under their influence. Whatever weakens the ties of 
home—bereavement, altered surroundings, domestic infelicity, 
social or political disappointment, economic difficulties, in short, 
any one of many things that may darken the current of life— 
urges men to a change of habitation. At the present day when 
the means of transportation have become cheap, quick, and se- 
cure the motives for emigration need not be so strong as was 
necessary to induce men to leave Europe for America in the 
first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 

The general causes for immigration during the period from 
1820 to about 1875 naturally fall into two groups: those that 
repelled from the mother country and those that attracted to the 
United States. In studying the first group it is mainly the influ- 
ences operating in Germany, Scandinavia, and the United King- 
dom that need detain us, for during that period they contributed 
the overwhelming majority of the immigrants to this country. 
The relatively small numbers that came from the other nations 
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of Europe usually left their homes for personal reasons or for 
reasons that were temporary and very limited in the range of 
their influence. 


Political and religious discontent, prominent among the 
causes of emigration in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
did not cease to operate during the nineteenth. In South Ger- 
many it strongly influenced the renewal of emigration after the 
Napoleonic wars. During the following decade thousands were 
driven from Wurtemburg, Hesse, and the Palatinate by dissatis- 
faction with the system of taxation and the forest laws.” In 
Mecklenburg, where the condition of the peasants was little bet- 
ter than serfdom, the dim prospect of political reform and of 
improvement in their civil and social position induced them to 
lend a willing ear to the blandishments of the emigration agents, 
and the men from that region formed one of the strongest ele- 
ments of German emigration in the thirties.* From England 
emigration for political reasons was at no time great in the nine- 
teenth century, and ceased altogether after the passage of the 
Reform Bill; whereas the revolutionary movement of 1830, 
which was suppressed with a heavy hand in various German 
states, was followed by the departure of large numbers of people, 
particularly in the years 1834 to 1837, when the reaction was 
most extreme and political oppression harshest. In the early 
forties the changes in the established church of Prussia drove 
many of the Old Lutherans to America;® while at a later date 
the rigor of the law in Sweden against those that abandoned 
Lutheranism was responsible for a part of the emigration from 
that country.® In the late forties political causes account for 
the emigration of a comparatively small, but interesting and 
thrifty, body of Hollanders to Iowa and to Grand Rapids, Mich.* 
The failure of the attempts at revolution in Germany in 1848 

* Lehmann, Die deutsche Auswanderung, p. 22. 

* Brauns, Amerika und die moderne Vilkerwanderung, p. 265. 

* Lehmann, of. cit., p. 101. ‘ Ibid., p. 81. 

5 Niles’ Register, LXII, 256. 

* Chandéze, De l’'intervention des pouvoirs publics dans V émigration, etc., p. 54. 

7 Niles’ Register, LX XIII, 48, 161. 
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and Napoleon’s coup d'état in 1851 ended for a time the struggle 
in Europe against monarchical institutions, and the following 
years witnessed a great increase in the volume of emigration. 
During the whole period the Irish Catholics were suffering all 
the disabilities of a conquered race, subject to foreign land pro- 
prietors and harassed by the upholders of a foreign religion ;§ 
and the agitation of religious and political leaders strongly com- 
bined with economic causes to promote their departure for 
America.* Toward the end of the period the political results 
of the Prussian wars against Denmark and Austria, and the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to the German empire, all con- 
tributed to swell the number of political emigrants to the United 
States. 

Strong, however, as was the influence of religious and 
political discontent, a much greater importance attaches to the 
economic motives for European emigration. 

During a large part of the nineteenth century the lower 
classes of the population in Ireland and in many of the German 
states were living continually on the verge of starvation. Bad 
governments, pernicious legislation, the survival of mediaeval 
institutions, the unawakened energy of the people, their igno- 
rance of modern methods of production, and their lack of the 
material means necessary to learn and to apply them had reduced 
the laboring classes to a condition that vividly illustrated the 
principles underlying the theory then current of an “iron law of 
wages.” A long period of peace, a succession of good harvests, 
a reduction in the cost of the necessities of life, were quickly 
followed by an increase in population; and the “standard of 
living” remained so near the “minimum of existence” that! a 
serious business depression or a few years of poor crops brought 
acute suffering and even famine. Thus the destruction of the 
crops by an overflow of the Rhine in 1825 in the duchy of 
Baden reduced scores of families to such misery that they were 
forced to emigrate to escape starvation.” In the following year 
the scarcity of food in Ireland approached famine conditions, 

* Spectator, October 18, 1851. 

° London Morning Chronicle, November 12, 1850. 


* Brauns, op. cit., p. 282. 
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and accounts for the first great wave of Irish emigration to 
America. The results of the potato rot in that country in 1846 
and 1847 are notorious. We have the authority of Francis 
Lieber for the statement that at that time the suffering in Ger- 
many from the same cause was well-nigh as great as in Ireland.'! 
The misery of those years showed the depressed state of the 
people in both countries and the narrow margin by which they 
were separated from starvation. 

The contemporary English press deplored the condition 
of the Irish people that was revealed by the famine and 
attributed it to a lack of capital for developing the resources of 
the country and giving employment to the workers.?* A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review in 1851 says that the same lack of 
capital and of an active and energetic middle class to stimulate 
industry and employ labor, which caused the Irish to emigrate, 
existed in Germany, and was attended by the same result. In 
the generation of peace, he continues, following the overthrow 
of Napoleon, there was a disproportion between the birth-rate 
and the increase in the production of wealth, and both countries 
suffered the evils attributable to overpopulation. This is a naive 
statement of actual facts. But it does not tell the whole truth; 
for during the generation it refers to we had been receiving a 
large immigration from England, the home of capital and the 
leading industrial nation of the world; a nation, at the same time, 
where urban squalor, factory riots, and widespread destitution, 
and the excessive rates of taxation for poor-relief, revealed in 
exaggerated form many of the evils attributed in the other 
countries to overpopulation. The truth is that in all three coun- 
tries these evils were due in larger measure to the unequable, 
not to say inequitable, distribution of the national product than 
to the inadequacy of that product to support a growing popula- 
tion. When legislation is so shaped or inaustry is so organized 
that a small class gets possession of the lion’s share of the wealth 
produced, it makes little difference whether capital is abundant 
or not, and whether the national resources are fully developed 

* Niles’ Register, LXII, 3092. 


™ See London Morning Chronicle, November 12, 1850; London Times, September 24, 
and October 23, 1851; Spectator, October 18, 1851, etc. 
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or not: the result to those that do not share the product will be 
the same. This was the situation in England in the first few 
generations of her industrial expansion, when enterprise was 
unregulated and the exploitation of laborers unchecked. It was 
likewise the situation in Ireland and Germany, where, in addition 
to the fact that commerce and industry were backward, the agri- 
cultural producers were deprived by still surviving mediaeval 
institutions of the greater part of the fruits of their toil. Except 
in Ireland and perhaps in Scandinavia, where the climate is hard 
and the land is poor, there is no country in Europe where during 
the nineteenth century the growth of wealth did not keep pace 
with the growth of population.** But in the first half of the 
century the increase of product did not accrue in favorable pro- 
portion to the interest of the different classes of the people. 

A comparison of conditions in Germany and Great Britain 
with that then prevailing in France will perhaps show the truth 
more clearly. The question as to why French emigration has 
been small throughout the nineteenth century is still commonly 
regarded as unsettled. Some peculiarity of French character; 
an unparalleled love of home and country; the influence of the 
Civil Code and especially of the provision for an equal division 
of land among heirs; the fact that the absolute necessities of 
life may be obtained without great difficulty, have been sug- 
gested in explanation by various writers. Doubtless all these 
things have been of influence. But the full and sufficient ex- 
planation should include a statement of the absence of the eco- 
nomic motive for emigration that was so strongly felt in the other 
countries mentioned above. For nowhere was political and re- 
ligious discontent stronger than in France at various epochs dur- 
ing the nineteenth century ; her natural resources were not greater, 
nor her people more willing to labor, than those of southern 
Germany, and in 1847 she suffered a scarcity almost as great as 
that of her neighbors;'* she enjoyed neither the industrial de- 
velopment nor the accumulation of capital possessed by England. 
But the passing of the old régime had left a clear field and almost 

* Cf. Chandéze, of. cit., p. 54; and Philippovich, in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenchaften, 
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equal opportunity for men of all classes; the “legitimate” mon- 
archy with its attempts at reaction was an anachronism soon abol- 
ished; the burgeoisie on its accession to power did not succeed 
in establishing permanent legal institutions and methods of busi- 
ness organization for the exploitation of other classes; the 
national product, therefore, though destined long to remain 
smaller in proportion to population than that of England, was 
so distributed as to cause no serious discontent. In consequence 
the French did not seek some other land of fairer economic 
promise. They realized, however, that the standard of living 
depended under normal conditions of wealth-distribution on the 
ratio of population to production, and they learned how to keep 
this ratio favorable. Indeed, they learned the lesson all too well. 
Small families, which seem in the first half of the nineteenth 
century to have been a necessary alternative to emigration, if 
the standard of living was to be preserved, having once obtained 
the sanction of public opinion and become a social custom, did 
not give place to large families when the growth of industry 
and commerce made it possible for France to support a much 
larger population. The situation that has developed from this 
fact is interesting and important, but it does not concern us here. 

The naive ascription of emigration from Europe to over- 
population won additional plausibility from the fact that the 
movement was strong in time of industrial depression, as in 
England in 1826, and diminished with industrial expansion and 
business prosperity or any increase in the field of employment for 
labor. Thus in Great Britain the falling off in emigration to 
America after 1854 was attributed to the demand for men to 
serve in the army and navy during the Russian War and the 
Indian Mutiny.1* That this was not the full explanation became 
clear when the movement was not resumed in its former strength 
after the wars were over. The truth is that the expansion of 
industry, the construction of railroads, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the new system of poor-relief, the revolution in tariff 
policy, the growth of parliamentary regulation of industry, the 
constitutional changes begun by the passage of the Reform Bill, 


*S Fighth U.S. Census, ‘‘ Population,” p. xxv. 
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combined with other things to destroy the ancient privileges of 
certain classes and to afford a more nearly equal opportunity to 
all. Although the loss of privilege and special favor left a part 
of the protected classes helpless or discontented, and forced some 
of them to depart for America, as was the case with a consider- 
able number of farmers on the repeal of the Corn Laws,’® yet 
these were few in comparison with those of other classes who 
were benefited by the reforms, and with whom the economic 
motive for emigration was removed. 

While such influences were working to promote emigration 
from Europe, a second group of causes, the counterpart in the 
main of those operating abroad, was drawing men to the United 
States. Nowhere else did religious and civil freedom, accessi- 
bility, political security, and economic opportunity prevail to the 
same degree as in this country; and nowhere else were public 
opinion and government agencies more favorable to the coming 
of new settlers and more consistent and active in promoting it. 

During the nineteenth century the absolute equality of all 
religions before the law was never in danger. It is true that 
for about a decade the Know Nothing movement, which in- 
volved a virulent agitation against the Roman Catholics, revealed 
that a portion of the American people cherished strong religious 
prejudices; but the movement was short-lived and futile, and the 
real motives of the great majority that took part in it were con- 
nected rather with local and party politics than with religion. 
The effect on religious life of the equal protection afforded by 
the laws of the land alike to unbelievers and to believers of all 
shades of opinion is not open to discussion in this connection. 
Suffice it to say that foreigners who took advantage of it had 
no cause to complain regarding its effectiveness; and that these 
were not few in number has been indicated above. 

The ideals of political refugees were not so generally realized 
as were those of men who came for the sake of religion or for 
economic opportunity. Civil equality and political liberty were 
not widely understood on the continent of Europe two genera- 
tions ago, and few foreigners knew the real nature of American 


** Niles’ Register, LXII, 400; LXX, 288. 
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institutions and government. Many supposed that utopian 
schemes and arcadian conditions that were impossible of realiza- 
tion anywhere were already securely established in this free 
republic. They saw in America a land where their ideals could 
be and would be realized, and they outrivaled Americans in their 
laudation of republican institutions. By such men conditions 
and institutions in America were idealized and their perfection 
greatly overrated. Even in England there were families in 
which one generation transmitted to another admiration for the 
vigorous republic that had achieved its independence by force 
of arms, and had insured civil liberty by its written constitution ;17 
and they read into the history and laws of this country much 
that existed only in their own imagination. But it was particu- 
larly in Germany that members of the educated classes were 
wont to view American institutions through the medium of their 
emotions, whereas when they came to America they were forced 
to view them through the medium of the intelligence ; and the re- 
sulting disappearance of the rose-colored halo fancy had placed 
around them led to bitter disappointment. It came to be said, 
therefore, that many vainly sought America in America.’* In 
Europe such men would not believe true accounts when made to 
them, and on reaching America they complained that true ac- 
counts had not been given. Disappointment frequently brought 
on a natural reaction; and undue admiration was changed to un- 
reasoning dislike. Hence arose a common saying that if one is 
not contented with his native land he should be sent to America 
to be cured. Among the educated immigrants were many 
idealists and political dreamers, who came to America with 
groundless expectations. Some of them, as was the case with a 
few German students whose zeal outstripped their discretion in 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, ultimately became good citi- 
zens; but many of this class deteriorated, and were unable to 
adapt themselves to American life.2° Others were wholly unde- 


" Fidler, Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration in the United 
States, etc., pp. 4 ff. 

** Biichele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten, etc., p. 404. 

* Ibid., p. 405; Fidler, passim. 

* Straten-Ponthoz, Forschungen tiber die Lage der Auswanderer in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
etc., p. 51. 
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sirable. The Germans in America suffered as a race from the 
outrageous doctrines promulgated by a few theorists among 
them.* Many of the German newspapers in this country were 
edited by political refugees and visionaries, who filled them with 
extravagant, vile, or senseless doctrines about freedom, religion, 
and morality.22 Dr. C. Biichele, who traveled in the United 
States in the early fifties, found that the best men among the 
political refugees of 1848 and 1849 had quickly withdrawn into 
themselves, leaving the field to “screamers and gabblers,” who 
brought all German immigrants into disrepute.** Fanatics also 
and political criminals sought in the United States not only escape 
from punishment, but even honor for deeds that, though done in 
the name of liberty, were as shocking to Americans as to Euro- 
peans. In the summer of 1849 some thirty or forty different 
men came to New York, each claiming to have been the principal 
actor in the murder of Lichnowsky and Auerswald!** Meunier 
and Quesnisset, who were condemned for attempted regicide in 
France, escaped to New Orleans. Quesnisset was actually natu- 
ralized, and voted in the presidential election of 1844.7 A type 
of the incorrigible political agitator was a certain Heinzen, who 
effected his escape to New York after the Revolution of 1848. 
After martyring three struggling newspapers there with his 
anarchistic lucubrations, he was reduced to keeping a beershop; 
and as he could no longer get his distorted fancies printed, he 
laid them before his customers in manuscript.2® The successful 
career achieved by a few illustrious individuals among the politi- 
cal refugees has obscured the fact that very many among this 
class were helpless and unfit for life in the New World. There 
were among them some that were able after a period of disap- 
pointment and hardship to adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment and to contribute to the growth of American civilization. 
Especially their children, with inheritance and traditions of cul- 
ture and refinement, formed an interesting and useful element 

* Straten-Ponthoz, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Biichele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten, pp. 176, 339. 

*3 Ibid., p. 278. ™“ Ibid., p. 570. 


*5 34th Cong., rst sess., House Report 359, p. 135. 
* Biichele, op. cit., p. 339- 
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of the American people. But few of the first generation were 
able to overcome a longing for their native land that made them 
hypercritical of the country that received them; still fewer were 
masters of a trade or able to do manual labor.*7 Destitute, dis- 
illusioned, and hopeless, they sent back reports of conditions in 
America that deterred from coming hither worthier members of 
the class to which they had once belonged. The impression they 
gave was reflected by Heine: 


Manchmal kommt mir in den Sinn 
Nach Amerika zu fahren, 

Nach dem grossen Freiheitsstall 

Der bewohnt von Gleichheits Flegeln. 


Doch es angstigt mich ein Land 
Wo die Menschen Tabak kauen, 
Wo sie ohne Konig kegeln, 

Wo sie ohne Spucknapf speien. 


While it is impossible to know even approximately how many 
persons sought a home in America for political reasons, it is 
safe to say that they were few as compared with the multitude 
that was attracted by the prospect of economic advantages.*® 
The ease of getting land; the freedom of internal trade, industry, 
and intercourse; low taxes; the absence of a standing army; do- 
mestic and foreign peace; the certainty of constant employment for 
such as were able to labor; and the guaranty of equal civil rights 
to all, afforded opportunities that were to be found in no other 
country. To the masses of the people of Europe these advan- 
tages were summed up in the phrase, “cheap land and dear 
labor.”*® Tales of virgin soil in untold millions of acres that might 
be owned for a nominal price appealed as nothing else could do to 
peasants that eked out a narrow living on small holdings which 
produced little more than rent and taxes. Baron von Straten- 
Ponthoz, first secretary of the Belgian Legation in 1844, in his 
book on immigration, expressed the universal opinion of con- 
temporaries that cheap and fertile land was the chief cause of 

* Jorg, Briefe aus America, pp. 5 ff; Straten-Ponthoz, of. cit., p. 51. 

** Straten-Ponthoz, op. cit., p. 38. 

* Frébel, Die deutsche Auswanderung, p. 46. 
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European emigration to America, and that stricter provisions 
for disposing of the public domain would quickly stem the tide. 
In the clearness of its provisions, the mathematical exactness of 
its surveys, the security of title, and the low purchase price, the 
United States land system was without parallel in history.® To 
Germans, Norwegians, and British, cheap land held out a strong 
inducement to emigrate. With the Irish it was different: ex- 
perience with the impoverishing potato patch and a system of 
agriculture that exhibited the direst extreme of squalor and in- 
competence combined with other causes to turn them away from 
land and tillage. 

For all working people, however, even if they were unwilling 
to go into agriculture, America was the land of promise. In- 
dustry and commerce were expanding at a rate hitherto unknown 
in the history of the modern world. The consequent demand for 
labor was out of all proportion to the supply of it. Alexander 
Hamilton’s report in 1791 had predicted as to labor for our 
manufactures that “we should trade upon a foreign stock.” 
This foreign stock was eagerly sought in subsequent generations, 
not only for manufactures but for all forms of productive work. 
Furthermore, foreign workmen were needed not merely as la- 
_ borers but also as teachers and guides in many branches of in- 
dustry that Americans did not know how to prosecute. Thus 
German lockmakers, imported for the purpose to New Britain, 
Conn., taught the workmen there better methods and processes.** 
Englishmen from Sheffield and Birmingham were brought over 
to render a like service to the industries of Meriden, Conn.; as 
also were other foreigners to Steelton, Penn. ;** and similar in- 
stances might be adduced in large number. Nearly half of the 
grown men who reached this country before 1870 were skilled 
workers of some sort,®* and they commanded high wages and 
ready employment. This was not altogether due to their pos- 
session of technical skill, however, unless they came as teachers 

* Straten-Ponthoz, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Lehmann, Die deutsche Auswanderung, p. 79. 

* Immigration Commission, Community Report on New Britain, MS, p. 27. 


* Ibid., Steelton Report, MS, p. 909. 
* Young, Special Report on Immigration, 1871, p. vii. 
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of some craft not yet developed here, but in at least equal degree 
to the general ability that the possession of skill implied. For 
the Euro artisan usually found that in America he had to 
ar el over again.*® The methods and processes ap- 
pliefin this country, and especially the rate of working, were 
very different from what he had become familiar with at home.** 
The simple old-world tools, the slow and painstaking methods 
that sought to give perfection of detail and permanence of re- 
sult, were out of place in a land where work was rushed to a 
“rough and ready’’ completion with a hurry and strain at which 
the European stood aghast. Many foreign mechanics who pros- 
pered here were forced to admit that if they had worked as hard 
and denied themselves as much at home as they were forced to 
do in America they would have been as well off where they came 
from.** It often happened that a trade learned in Europe could 
not be practiced here, for special knowledge and technical skill 
were not so important as a sound, quick, adaptable, and de- 
termined body and mind.** But the immigrant who possessed 
these qualities, though he belonged to the great class of common 
laborers on his arrival, not only found rough work well paid, 
but soon picked up a sufficient knowledge of some trade to raise 
himself in the industrial scale. Such was the case with many 
of the Irish in the New England cotton mills,®® with the great 
majority of the foreign-born miners in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite-coal fields,*° and with many others that might be mentioned. 
It was this that made America the land of hope for the toiling 
masses of the Old World. Men that came and prospered wrote 
back for their friends and kindred, and their letters were the 
most important and successful of all forms of immigration 
propaganda. Their persuasion was seconded by native land- 
owners and employers of labor, by the transportation companies, 
and by the state governments. Especially in the Northwest it 
was common for the states to make special appropriations to 

Immigration Commission, Meriden Report, MS. (Not paginated.) 

* Frobel, op. cit., p. 9. 7 Biichele, op. cit., p. 400. 

* Frébel, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 


* Miss Abbott, in Journal of Political Economy, XVI, passim. 
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foster immigration, to provide for advertising in Europe the 
advantages they had to offer, and in various ways to assist and 
encourage foreign settlers. 

Nor did the federal government fail to share in these fostering 
activities. Except for a brief time during the administration of 
John Adams, its attitude from its creation till 1868 was distinctly 
favorable to immigration. Here and there during the first gen- 
eration of the republic a prominent man was found who spoke 
in general terms of the dangers that might arise from the indis- 
criminate admission of foreigners to citizenship. Jefferson, for 
example, in his Notes on Virginia, questioned the expediency of 
encouraging a large accession of alien settlers, on the ground 
that they would bring with them the principles of absolute mon- 
archies, and would introduce into our simple communities the 
practices of “unbounded licentiousness.” But such views had 
little or no effect on American legislation. The First Congress 
fixed the term of residence required for naturalization at only 
two years. It was extended to five years in 1795; and three 
years later the agitation arising out of our political relations with 
England and France brought about the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws, in connection with which the term of resi- 
dence for naturalization was still further extended to fourteen 
years. In 1802, however, on the recommendation of Jefferson 
himself, Congress again fixed the term at five years, where it 
was destined to remain. In addition to requiring a short dura- 
tion of residence the law facilitated the acquisition of citizenship 
by prescribing a quick and easy procedure for acquiring naturali- 
zation papers. Any court having a seal could issue the papers, 
and in some courts the only real requisite came to be the pay- 
ment of a small fee. The applicant’s claim that he had been 
five years in the country had to be confirmed by witnesses, but 
many men lived by swearing, for a small payment, to any appli- 
cant’s statement with regard to his length of residence. Some 
courts accepted the oath of any person who was present, so that, 
mild as they were, the provisions of the law were practically 
unenforced. The Marine Court of New York was a notorious 
offender in this field, and on the days preceding an election it 
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was sometimes surrounded by crowds of aliens so large that 
many could not secure admission.** It was generally believed 
that fully one-sixth of those naturalized previous to the election 
of 1836 obtained their papers by fraud.** It was about this 
time that the “Native American” movement began, which was 
followed by the organization of the Know Nothing party. In 
1838 Congress received memorials from New York City, Boston, 
and sundry counties and towns in New York and Massachusetts, 
where immigrants were beginning to play a part in local politics, 
praying for an extension of the time for naturalization and 
greater stringency in enforcing the law; but nothing came of it 
all, beyond the appointment of a committee to investigate con- 
ditions. Danger from the admission of aliens to the full rights 
of citizenship seemed remote, and any measure was deprecated 
that would discourage their coming. During the following 
twenty years, before all important elections candidates were ex- 
pected to declare their opinions in regard to granting the suf- 
frage to men of foreign birth, but there was no desire in any 
quarter to impose real restrictions on immigration except such 
as would exclude criminals and paupers. 

Efforts of the national government to exciude even undesir- 
able persons were half-hearted and ineffective; while on the 
other hand our ministers abroad were time and again empowered 
and instructed to try through negotiations to remove the ob- 
stacles to immigration that were imposed by the legislation of 
certain countries of Europe.** Indeed, it was gravely doubted 
until nearly the end of the period whether Congress had the 
power to regulate immigration. A long discussion of this ques- 
tion with no convincing conclusion was presented in the report 
of a House committee of the Thirty-fourth Congress. The de- 
cisions of important courts were conflicting; and public opinion, 
as well as political leaders, were willing to leave the matter in 
abeyance. 

In 1856 Senator Adams of Mississippi introduced a bill to 
prohibit ship captains from bringing to this country any alien 


“ 25th Cong., 2d sess., House Report 1040, pp. 114 ff. 
” Ibid., p. 106. * Niles’ Register, LXV, p. 265. 
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that did not have a certificate of good character from the United 
States consul; to restrict the suffrage to such as had been here 
for twenty-one years; and to limit to the circuit or district 
courts of the United States the granting of naturalization papers. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Judiciary, who re- 
ported it with the recommendation that it be not passed. Adams’ 
speech in favor of it was listened to with scant toleration, and 
it was defeated without discussion.** A departure was taken 
from this passively favorable treatment of immigration in 1864. 
In that year Senator Sherman, of the Committee on Agriculture, 
brought in a bill of a very different tenor. Like the Adams Bill 
it called out very little discussion, but unlike the Adams Bill it 
was quickly passed by a unanimous vote in both houses. It 
provided for a Commissioner of Immigration who should collect 
information with regard to the opportunities this country offered 
to immigrants, the facilities for transportation, and other mat- 
ters of interest, and should have this information printed in 
foreign languages, and distributed abroad; he should in all pos- 
sible ways encourage and protect aliens in this country and pro- 
mote their coming. The act provided further for an Immigrant 
Office in New York and another in New Orleans to be in charge 
of superintendents, who should give aid to immigrants under the 
supervision of the commissioner, and should co-operate with the 
local authorities in their fostering and protecting efforts.4® The 
House amended the bill so as to allow laborers to enter into 
contract with American employers to refund out of their wages 
the costs of transportation when these costs were paid by the 
employers.*® In other words, the House amendment aimed to 
promote immigration by encouraging employers to import “con- 
tract labor” ; and the encouragement was effective to an unlooked- 
for degree.** 

Such were the general influences that promoted the growth 
of immigration to the United States during the greater part of 


“ Congressional Globe, 34th Cong., rst sess., pp. 980, 1410 ff. 
“5 Congressional Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 865. 
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the nineteenth century. In view of their strength and perma- 
nence the question naturally arises: Why did not the movement 
acquire at an earlier date the dimensions it has attained in recent 
years? 

Many of the obstacles to emigration in the first half of the 
nineteenth century were of such character that a mere statement 
of them would be meaningless or misleading, while a satisfactory 
explanation would require a more detailed description of political 
and social conditions in Europe than the nature of this paper 
would admit. It must suffice, therefore, to enumerate briefly the 
more serious of them. 

Prominent among these obstacles would come, of course, the 
ignorance, on the part of those who would profit most by emi- 
gration, of the opportunities America offered and of the way to 
get here. To most of them America was little more than a 
name. The agents of land speculators and of transportation 
companies employed to advertise in Europe the advantages of 
life across the sea were numerous, active, and unscrupulous; but 
they could do little in a:community where their glowing descrip- 
tions were not vouched for by men that were known. It was 
not until the more enterprising spirits had made trial of the 
new country and wrote of their success and well-being that their 
acquaintances among the slow-thinking peasants and prudent 
artisans gave serious consideration to the advertisements which 
were copiously furnished them. The information most potent 
in promoting emigration, then as now, was that conveyed in 
the letters and descriptions of foreigners already settled here; 
and at a time when education was limited and means of com- 
munication neither cheap nor regular, such information filtered 
slowly through the masses of the people. 

Another serious obstacle to emigration was found in the 
policy of European governments. While willing enough to 
deport paupers and criminals, the public authorities looked with 
strong disapproval on the departure of their other subjects. It 
was believed in the first half of the century that the power of a 
nation, both military and industrial, was weakened by emigra- 
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tion. In the early part of the century most publicists and states- 
men agreed with J. B. Say that the departure of a hundred 
thousand emigrants was equal to the loss of an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men.** Even after the middle of the century 
Wilhelm Roscher could say “our emigrants with all they are and 
have are lost to the Fatherland.” England long tried to prevent 
the knowledge of the new machinery invented there from reach- 
ing other lands by prohibiting the departure of skilled workmen. 
Though she was the freest country in Europe, it was not till 
1824 that her restrictions on emigration were abolished.*® “Be- 
fore that date,” says a recent writer, “permission to emigrate 
had only been accorded as a special favor, except in cases where 
it was enforced as the penalty of misconduct.” In France the 
right of the individual to emigrate seems to have been recognized 
from the time of the Revolution, but, as seen above, few French- 
men cared to take advantage of it. Many German states did 
not even abolish serfdom till the nineteenth century was well 
advanced, and nearly all of them had laws restrictive of emigra- 
tion till a much later date. In Austria and Italy it was pro- 
hibited under the severe penalties till the middle of the nineteenth 
century.*° 

After our Civil War opposition to immigration began to be 
offered from this side. It is true that the Sherman Act of 1864 
was on the statute book for more than a decade, but after 1868 
no appropriation was made to carry it out; it became, therefore, 
virtually a dead letter, and the author himself believed that it 
had been repealed.°' The great abuses of assisted immigration 
that grew up under that law began to be understood, and occa- 
sioned a gradual reaction of public opinion with regard to im- 
porting foreign laborers. Meantime native laborers, profiting 
by the experience in discipline and organization gained by their 
service in the army, were achieving a more effective industrial 

“* Chandéze, op. cit., p. 9. 

° Statutes of the Realm, 5 Geo. IV, C. 92. 
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organization into unions, and could give greater emphasis to 
their antagonism to aliens as competitors for employment. It 
is very significant of the growing change of opinion that although 
three bills to promote immigration were introduced in the House 
in 1873, and several more in the following year, they all perished 
in committee.®* The time had passed, however, when govern- 
ment action was needed to induce Europeans to come to America. 

Of all the obstacles to immigration in the period under re- 
view the greatest was the difficulty, danger, and cost of the 
voyage. This merits discussion in a separate article. 


THOMAS WALKER PAGE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


* Congressional Record, XIII, passim. 
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THE NEW YORK WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT DECISION 


On March 24, 1911, in the case of Ives v. South Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, 201 N.Y. 271, 94 N.E. 431, the New York Court 
of Appeals unanimously held the recent Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of that state (the so-called “Wainwright Act”) to be 
in violation of the New York constitution. The act applied to 
workmen engaged in manual or mechanical labor in eight speci- 
fied employments, classified by the act as especially dangerous on 
account of the risks of physical injury inherent in work therein. 
These included the more important building operations, rail- 
roading, tunneling, and work in connection with electricity or 
explosives. Accidents causing personal injuries to workmen in 
the specified employments, due wholly or partly to necessary or 
inherent risks of the employment or to the employer’s lack of 
care or violation of law therein, were to be compensated, unless 
caused wholly or partly by the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the workman. The scale of compensation was fixed with 
reference to. the workman’s actual daily earnings at the time of 
injury and to the dependence of others upon his earnings, with 
a maximum payment of $3,000 for death and $10 a week for 
eight years for disability. In no case was the compensation to 
exceed the damage suffered. Injured workmen were given an 
option to sue under this act, or under the previous law of the 
state. 

The principal arguments against the validity of the statute 
seem to have been: (a) that the employer’s defenses could not 
be abrogated under the “fellow-servant”’ rule, the law of “con- 
tributory negligence,”’ and the doctrine of “assumption of risk” 
by the employee; (0) that the classification of dangerous em- 
ployments was arbitrary and unreasonable, in deprivation of the 
“equal protection of the laws”; (c) that the procedural sections 
of the act perhaps deprived the employer of a jury trial upon the 
question of the amount of his liability; and (d) that the absolute 
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liability imposed upon the employer when not himself at fault 
deprived him of property without “due process of law.” 

The court conceded that the defenses of fellow-service and 
contributory negligence could be entirely abolished, and that of 
assumption of risk greatly modified, without constitutional in- 
validity. It also decided that the classification of employments 
was reasonable. The jury trial objection was left undecided, 
on account of conflicting views of the members of the court. 
The decision was placed upon ground (d), under the New York 
state constitution, the similar prohibition in the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the federal Constitution being expressly left un- 
construed (201 N.Y. at 317; 94 N.E. at 448). 

In discussing the court’s decision, it may be said at the outset 
that the act as a whole very imperfectly realized the hopes and 
ideas of those who have thought most carefully upon the sub- 
ject, and that its overthrow may prove a blessing in the end, if, 
through constitutional amendment, other defects than those de- 
clared by the court may be remedied. Particularly unfortunate 
provisions were those giving the injured plaintiff, after his in- 
jury, an option to sue upon the employer’s present liability, and 
providing that actions in disputes under the act “shall be con- 
ducted in the same manner as actions at law for the recovery of 
damages for negligence.” Other provisions of the New York 
constitution forbidding a legislative limitation of liability for 
wrongfully causing death, and requiring jury trial “in all cases 
in which it has been heretofore used” doubtless account for these 
defects; but if the state constitution is to be amended to meet 
the present adverse decision, as is apparently proposed, the 
amendment should also authorize a limited liability in all cases 
and the dispensing with jury trials in disputes arising under the 
act. Otherwise the economic waste involved in preparing for and 
conducting litigation under the old rules of liability and pro- 
cedure cannot be eliminated. 

At the beginning of its opinion, the court, by Judge Werner, 
summarizes the arguments for the law from the report of the 
Wainwright Commission to the legislature, and proceeds: 
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This quoted summary of the report of the commission to the legis- 
lature, which clearly and fairly epitomizes what is more fully set forth in 
the body of the report, is based upon a most voluminous array of statistical 
tables, extracts from the works of philosophical writers and the industrial 
laws of many countries, all of which are designed to show that our own 
system of dealing with industrial accidents is economically, morally, and 
legally unsound. Under our form of government, however, courts must 
regard all economic, philosophical, and moral theories, attractive and de- 
sirable though they may be, as subordinate to the primary question whether 
they can be molded into statutes without infringing upon the letter or spirit 
of our written constitutions. In that respect we are unlike any of the coun- 
tries whose industrial laws are referred to as models for our guidance. 
Practically all of these countries are so-called constitutional monarchies in 
which, as in England, there is no written constitution, and the Parliament 
or lawmaking body is supreme. In our country the federal and state con- 
stitutions are the charters which demark the extent and the limitations of 
legislative power; and while it is true that the rigidity of a written constitu- 
tion may at times prove to be a hindrance to the march of progress, yet 
more often its stability protects the people against the frequent and violent 
fluctuations of that which, for want of a better name, we call “public 
opinion.” 

After holding the law void as depriving the employer of 
property without due process of law, the court again says: 

In arriving at this conclusion we do not overlook the cogent economic 
and sociological arguments which are urged in support of the statute. There 
can be no doubt as to the theory of this law. It is based upon the proposi- 
tion that the inherent risks of an employment should in justice be placed 
upon the shoulders of the employer, who can protect himself against loss by 
insurance and by such an addition to the price of his wares as to cast the 
burden ultimately upon the consumer; that indemnity to an injured employee 
should be as much a charge upon the business as the cost of replacing or 
repairing disabled or defective machinery, appliances, or tools; that, under 
our present system, the loss falls immediately upon the employee who is 
almost invariably unable to bear it, and ultimately upon the community 
which is taxed for the support of the indigent; and that our present system 
is uncertain, unscientific, and wasteful, and fosters a spirit of antagonism 
between employer and employee which it is to the interests of the state to 
remove. We have already admitted the strength of this appeal to a recog- 
nized and widely prevalent sentiment; but we think it is an appeal which 
must be made to the people, and not to the courts. The right of property 
rests, not upon philosophical or scientific speculations, nor upon the com- 
mendable impulses of benevolence or charity, nor yet upon the dictates of 
natural justice. The right has its foundation in the fundamental law. That 
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can be changed by the people, but not by legislatures. In a government like 
ours theories of public good or necessity are often so plausible or sound 
as to command popular approval; but courts are not permitted to forget 
that the law is the only chart by which the ship of state is to be guided. 


Elsewhere in the opinion it is conceded that reform in this 
branch of jurisprudence is devoutly to be wished, and nowhere 
is it suggested that the method adopted by the act is arbitrary or 
unreasonable. The gist of the objection is that— 

When our constitutions were adopted it was the law of the land that no 


man who was without fault or negligence could be held liable in damages 
for injuries sustained by another, 


and the reversal of this rule by the Compensation Act is so revo- 
lutionary a change as not to afford due process of law. 

Even if it were true that under the common-law system there 
had been few or no previous instances of liability without fault, 
it would by no means follow that the creation of such a liability 
would necessarily be a taking of property without due process, 
provided it were not arbitrary, but were a reasonable method of 
securing a rationally conceived public end. To hold that the 
characteristic of long-accustomed usage 
is essential to due process of law, would be to deny every quality of the law 


but its age, and to render it incapable of progress or improvement. It 
would be to stamp upon our jurisprudence the unchangeableness attributed 


to the laws of the Medes and the Persians. ... . These broad and general 
maxims of liberty and justice... . applied in England only as guards 
against executive usurpation and tyranny, here .... have become bulwarks 


also against arbitrary legislation; but, in that application, as it would be 
incongruous to measure and restrict them by the ancient customary English 
law, they must be held to guarantee, not particular forms of procedure, but 
the very substance of individual rights to life, liberty, and property (Hurtado 
v. California, 110 U.S. 516, 529, 532). 

Legislation approved by the experience of practically all civil- 
ized industrial countries except the United States as greatly 
diminishing the admitted evils, injustice, and waste of our present 
system of dealing with industrial accidents, cannot with good 
reason be condemned as violating “broad and general maxims 
of liberty and justice” intended as “bulwarks against arbitrary 
legislation.” The economic and social grounds for upholding 
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such legislation seem so abundantly established that no argument 
can make them clearer. 

One may, then, briefly discuss the purely legal ground upon 
which the court essays to sustain its decision—that heretofore, in 
our system of law, liability without fault has been so exceptional 
that any systematic attempt to introduce it as a principle in large 
classes of cases, even where it substantially remedies admitted 
evils, is not permissible. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that for 250 years after 
Magna Charta, to the language of which our American “due 
process” clauses are clearly traceable, it was the law of England 
that one was liable to those injured by his acts or by the acts of 
persons and things for which he was responsible, whether the 
injury was due to the defendant’s fault or not. The first reported 
suggestion that freedom from fault might excuse in such cases 
was made in 1466, and it was not until 1891 that this as a general 
rule became fully settled in England. In America there were 
dicta and decisions to this effect from 1820 on, the important de- 
cisions being between 1830 and 1850. Even the non-statutory 
law upon this point, however, has been subject to numerous ex- 
ceptions. Carriers and innkeepers (not protected by special con- 
tract) are liable for goods destroyed without their fault; the 
possessors of animals must keep them from straying at their 
peril; the husband was absolutely liable for the torts of his wife 
and the master for those of his servant (within the scope of his 
authority), no matter how carefully the servant was selected 
and instructed; the person who had custody of a fire was liable 
for its spread, regardless of fault (until the rule was altered by 
statute) ; those who keep dangerous explosives do so at their 
peril; the ship is liable for the care of sick and injured sailors; 
persons who conduct blasting operations do so at their peril as 
regards trespasses caused thereby; one who digs in his land is 
absolutely liable for changes thus caused in the surface of a 
neighbor’s land, no matter how unforeseeable; a landowner must 
keep his land free from nuisances, even those created there by 
strangers against his will and without his fault; in some juris- 
dictions one who brings on his land and keeps there anything 
likely to escape and do damage (like a reservoir of water) is 
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liable therefor, even though the escape be without his fault ; and 
one who diverts the flow of surface water may be held liable if, 
even without his fault, his neighbor is flooded thereby. In addi- 
tion to the above, which, as regards the defendant, are all in 
principle cases of accidental injury without fault, there is the 
great class of injuries caused by mistake, without fault, as where 
one meddles with the person or property of another, reasonably 
and in good faith thinking he has a right to do so, when he has 
not. No fault of any kind can be imputed to the defendant, but 
he is everywhere held liable. 

Statutes, too, have not infrequently imposed liabilities with- 
out fault. Owners of dogs have been made absolutely liable for 
damages done by them; drivers of cattle have been made liable 
for injuries to roads; railroads have been made liable for the 
unavoidable escape of fire; it has been said carriers could be 
made absolutely liable for injuries to passengers arising from 
the operation of railroads; and banks have been compelled to 
contribute toward each other’s losses. Several state courts have 
held unconstitutional laws making railways absolutely liable for 
stock killed on the track, but a contrary view of this is apparently 
held by the United States Supreme Court. Similar in principle 
seem to be the important classes of cases where persons are liable 
who, though wholly without fault, fail to avoid some condition 
or result penalized by the law. Instances are statutes absolutely 
requiring milk offered for sale to meet a certain test, or railroads 
to have their car couplings in a safe condition. It is no defense 
that a cow’s milk unforeseeably falls below the test, or that a 
coupling unexpectedly becomes disabled between stations. 

In the face of so large a number of instances of liability with- 
out fault under our system of law, it cannot be successfully 
argued that a statute takes property without due process of law 
merely because it imposes a new liability of this character. The 
question instead must be the more fundamental one: Does the 
statute seek an end so unreasonable or arbitrary as not to be 
within the legislative discretion? or, Has it sought a legitimate 
end by similarly unreasonable or arbitrary means? If these 
questions are answered in the negative, and the statute violates 
no definite or historically well-settled principles of private right, 
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it should be held to be due process. In the light of human ex- 
perience during the past generation throughout the civilized in- 
dustrial world, can a statute be said to be unreasonable or arbi- 
trary that places upon the person conducting a hazardous busi- 
ness the risk of personal injury to those employed in it? By a 
system of insurance this risk, like those from fire, will at once 
be spread over the whole industry, added to the cost of its prod- 
uct, and borne by society, which also gets the benefit from the 
industry and its hazards. 

Some of the illustrations used by the New York court in 
argument, if meant in full seriousness, show a failure to appre- 
ciate the principle of the statute. For instance, the court says: 

If the legislature can say to an employer, “You must compensate your 
employee for an injury not caused by you or by your fault,” why can it not 
go farther and say to the man of wealth, “You have more property than you 
need and your neighbor is so poor that he can barely subsist; in the interest 
of natural justice you must divide with your neighbor so that he and his 
dependents shall not become a charge upon the state’? 

And Chief Justice Cullen suggests that a law might as well 
compel a man to pay his neighbor’s debts as to shift to him the 
risk of injury to men employed in his hazardous employment. 
The difference between making a business bear its own inherent 
risks, and making well-to-do persons divide their property with 
the needy generally or assume their debts is sufficiently obvious 
even to the lay mind, and the use of such illustrations sensibly 
weakens an opinion already unconvincing. 

It is impossible to believe that this decision will stand as the 
final interpretation of “due process of law” in American consti- 
tutions applicable to workingmen’s compensation acts. As the 
United States Supreme Court said in 1898 regarding the meaning 
of this constitutional provision, 

In view of the fact that from the day Magna Charta was signed to 
the present moment, amendments to the structure of the law have been 
made with increasing frequency, it is impossible to suppose that they will 
not continue, and the law be forced to adapt itself to new conditions of 
society, and particularly the new relations between employers and employees, 
as they arise (Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366, 387). 

JAMES PARKER HALL 


Unrversity oF CHicaco LAw SCHOOL 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE TARIFF AT THE SPECIAL SESSION 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TARIFF CONTEST 

THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION 
A New Trust Inquiry 

NATIONAL BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


President Taft has closed another period in the tariff-revision 
struggle by vetoing the three bills sent to him before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. These bills were the so-called Underwood-La 
Follette wool bill, the farmers’ free-list bill, and the Underwood- 
Overman cotton bill. The original Underwood wool bill (H.R. 
11,019, 62d Cong., Ist sess.) was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House on June 6; passed by the House on June 
20; and unfavorably reported by the Senate Finance Committee on 
June 22, after a test vote on the question whether to direct the re- 
porting of the measure by the committee. This vote was carried 
by a coalition of insurgent Republicans and Democrats. The 
farmers’ free-list bill (H.R. 4,413, 62d Cong., Ist sess.) was re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee on April 19; passed by 
the House on May 8; and reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on June 22, in consequence of instructions similar to those 
which compelled the reporting of the wool bill. The cotton bill 
(H.R. 12,812, 62d Cong., Ist sess.) was reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee on July 26; passed by the House on August 3; 
and reported unfavorably by the Senate Finance Committee on 
August 10. As sent to the Senate the original wool bill had carried 
an average ad valorem duty on the articles included in it amounting 
to 42% per cent, the rate on raw wool being 20 per cent ad valorem. 
After the bill was sent to the Senate, Senator La Follette had of- 
fered, on July 13, his own wool bill (first as an amendment to the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill), which provided a rate of about 35 per 
cent on raw wool with textile rates to correspond. By an arrange- 
ment between the “progressive” Republicans and the Democrats of 
the Senate the Underwood wool bill, after being voted down (July 
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27), was reconsidered, and the La Follette bill substituted. The 
measure then went to conference and at sessions held by the Con- 
ference Committee a compromise rate of 29 per cent on raw wool 
was determined upon. Cloths were to be 49 per cent; carpets 50 
per cent, 40 per cent, and 30 per cent, and other rates were fixed in 
proportion. A curious and unprecedented step on the part of the 
Conference Committee was taken when the sessions were thrown 
open to the public. The Underwood-La Follette bill after being 
accepted by the Senate as modified in conference, on August 15, 
and by the House on August 14, was sent to the President and 
vetoed by him in a message transmitted to Congress on August 17. 
The message criticized the bill very severely on the ground of faulty 
construction and urged the postponement of action until the Tariff 
Board could be enabled to report. The opening of Congress was 
mentioned as the date for transmitting the report of the board. 

A similar legislative maneuver resulted in passing the farmers’ 
free-list bill on August 1. In a message sent to Congress on August 
18, the President vetoed the free-list measure as he had vetoed the 
wool bill, stating further that the language used in the measure was 
so loose as to raise the danger of disturbance of many duties other 
than those specifically referred to in the measure. 

The cotton bill furnished the opportunity for an unusually bitter 
legislative struggle. Insurgent Republicans in the Senate had de- 
sired to pass the measure by the same plan of co-operation with the 
Democrats that had been so successful when the wool and farmers’ 
free-list proposals had been put through. But, from the moment 
when the cotton bill became public, the cotton manufacturers of the 
country, and particularly those of the southern states, had offered 
strenuous opposition to it. The bill as presented would have cut 
existing cotton duties—averaging about 48 per cent—to about 27 
per cent. This opposition had availed nothing in the House not- 
withstanding an open letter sent by the combined manufacturers to 
every member of Congress, but had proved very effective in the 
Senate. Southern senators attempted to sheive the whole subject 
by securing an immediate adjournment of Congress when the wool 
and farmers’ free-list bills had been disposed of. Disappointed in 
this attempt, the southerners, under the lead of Senator Overman 
of North Carolina, sought to amend the bill with two chief objects 
in mind: (1) to put the measure into so absurd a form as to insure 
its rejection by the President, and (2) to attach to it for political 
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effect provisions reducing the cost of materials used by cotton tex- 
tile manufacturers in somewhat the same proportion as cotton goods 
themselves. Arrangements were therefore made between the Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans whereby the latter agreed to ab- 
sent themselves from the chamber in numbers sufficient to insure 
the adoption of the Democratic compound measure on the first roll- 
call, thereby preventing the substitution of the La Follette bill by 
the old mode of procedure. On the day of the final vote in the 
Senate (August 17), the Underwood bill was amended by the addi- 
tion of the so-called Overman chemical schedule, reducing rates 
on chemicals very generally and very severely. An amendment of- 
fered by Senator Bacon (identical with the former Cummins 
amendment) was also accepted, which reduced rates on steel and iron 
horizontally, by 30 per cent of their existing amount over a portion 
of the schedule, and by 40 per cent throughout the remainder of it, 
while providing a special rate of 4% cent per pound on structural 
steel. In a sharp message sent to Congress on August 22 President 
Taft had no trouble in exposing the weaknesses of this bill and in 
consequence transmitted his veto. 


The real significance of the tariff struggle of the special session, 
which has thus resulted in nothing tangible, has been that of showing 
what Congress is prepared to do and what party combinations will 
be necessary to secure the adoption of anything by way of change 
in existing arrangements. It has shown (1) that the present temper 
of political parties is such as to permit the adoption of tariff legis- 
lation if the grouping is sufficiently carefully handled. The bill 
which affords the most nearly correct test of what can be done is 
the wool measure. The cotton bill furnishes no such test because 
of the peculiar political scheming which produced it. The farmers’ 
free-list bill was merely a collection of scattered items without rela- 
tion to one another. (2) The length to which Congress is willing to 
go in its reductions is probably about one-half of existing rates. 
(3) Nothing can be accomplished without the assent both of the 
insurgent element in the Republican party and of the Democrats— 
a situation which assures the retention of protective duties. (4) 
The Executive, although he vetoed the measures sent him by Con- 
gress, has thoroughly committed himself to reform and reduction 
of schedules, definitely agreeing to second such recommendations 
as may come from the Tariff Board. (5) This board, although it 
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has not thus far reported except on wood pulp and print paper, 
is committed to the making of a report at the opening of December, 
and in it will undoubtedly show the need for some reductions— 
though how great they are to be cannot, of course, be predicted. The 
attitude of the country has unmistakably favored the tariff-reduction 
movement and the progress of the movement has been conditioned 
and based upon that very fact more than upon anything else. Poli- 
ticians have, however, been made aware that the country was not 
prepared to support tariff changes merely for their own sake, but 
was disposed to take strict account of the alterations introduced. 
The political trickeries of the last few weeks of Congress were not 
well received and their authors will use much greater care in the 
struggle of next winter. 

Congress has passed (August 20) the so-called Cummins bill, 
providing for the disestablishment of the National Monetary Com- 
mission. By the terms of the bill, the commission is to turn in a 
“full and comprehensive” report not later than January 8, 1912. 
The existence of the commission is allowed to continue until March 
31, 1912, but there are no specific duties to be performed between 
January 8 and March 31. Salaries of all employees already in the 
government service, and salaries of the members of the commission 
itself, terminate immediately upon the signing of the bill. This 
leaves the commission with the authority to expend the public funds 
only to the extent of its actual and necessary expenses, and for the 
payment of salaries of employees who are not otherwise engaged 
by the government. Arrangements have been made by the commis- 
sion, in view of the shortness of the time which remains to it, for 
immediate hearings intended to complete the investigation it has 
been making. Leaders of various organizations—commercial, in- 
dustrial, and trade-union—will be summoned before the commission 
during the autumn, in order to obtain their views with reference to 
the terms of the Aldrich banking plan. This will complete the pro- 
gram which had been originally mapped out for the commission, 
and which has been delayed in its execution by the absence of ex- 
Senator Aldrich, the chairman of the organization. The passage 
of the bill was not resisted by members of the National Monetary 
Commission, although they offered certain modifications of it. Sena- 
tor Burton, a member of the commission, suggested that the time 
for the expiration of the organization, which had been set at January 
8, in the original bill, should be extended to May 1. When the 
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measure came to a vote in the Senate, the time was changed to 
January 8, which was to be the date both for the presentation of 
the report and for the termination of the commission’s life. In 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency it was argued that 
the date fixed was too early to permit the rendering of a satisfactory 
report, and it was proposed to substitute March 31. By a compro- 
mise, the date for report was set for January 8, as already indicated, 
while the commission was given, technically speaking, the longer 
lease of life, if it should be desired. The commission is under no 
instructions to report a definite bill to Congress, but the assumption 
is that it will do so. This means that in all probability a monetary 
commission bill will be offered before the new session is very far 
advanced. It is not expected that this bill will follow in all respects 
the lines of the Aldrich plan, as already made public. The com- 
mission has already accepted a number of changes in that plan, and 
several additional modifications are being considered. Among those 
which are receiving attention, according to statements made by mem- 
bers of the commission, are the relation of state banks and trust 
companies to the proposed central reserve association, the ques- 
tion of a tax upon the issues of the proposed association, and sev- 
eral others. Particular study is being given to the question how to 


prevent large banks from acquiring an undue control in the proposed 
association, through the indirect ownership of shares in smaller 
institutions which are also stockholders in the National Reserve 
Association. It is not probable that any measure can be passed by 
Congress at the coming session. 


An important development in the further study of the trust 
question has been brought about by the passage of a Senate resolu- 
tion providing for the opening of an investigation of the subject 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. The resolution 
is broad in its scope, and would permit the committee to cover a 
very wide field if it were so disposed. Its intention, however, is 
not to consume time in any discussion of the legality of what has 
already been done. Attention will principally be given to an analy- 
sis of actual business conditions due to the growth of industrial 
combinations, and to the ascertainment of the views of leading 
industrial managers with reference to the character of the legisla- 
tion which should be passed by Congress under existing circum- 
stances. It is intended that the committee shall report to the 
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Senate with respect to its findings, in order that there may be a bet- 
ter basis for legislation than now exists. Opinion in Congress has 
been extremely confused ever since the handing down of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the Tobacco and Oil cases late last 
spring. The Interstate Commerce Committee has before it several 
distinct plans. One of these is the proposal for federal incorpora- 
tion, which was put into the form of a bill two years ago by At- 
torney-General Wickersham at the request of President Taft. This 
plan is understood to be the one which still has the approval of 
the administration. A modification of it is seen in the so-called 
Newlands [ederal Registration plan. The incorporation proposal 
would merely provide for the granting of federal charters to ail 
concerns doing an interstate business. Such charters would be 
granted, however, only in case the concerns complied with certain 
very definite requirements to be included in the legislation. After 
they had thus complied and had received federal charters, they would 
be subject to rigid federal oversight and, presumably, their charters 
might be revoked under certain circumstances. The Federal Regis- 
tration plan would not call for incorporation but would require al! 
interstate corporations having annual gross receipts above a certain 
sum to take out federal licenses. After these were granted, the 
concerns so licensed would be entitled to use the words “U.S. Reg- 
istered” after their titles. This right, and also the license, might be 
revoked should they fail to comply with the requirements to be laid 
down in the law. This is a modification of the plan put forward by 
ex-President Roosevelt some years ago, in which was proposed the 
licensing of corporations and their control by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations. Alternative to all such plans, the committee has before 
it a group of bills designed for the amendment of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Chief among these is a measure proposed by Senator 
!.a Follette shortly before the close of the past session (S. 3,276, 
62d Cong., Ist sess.) in which two important changes in the Sher- 
man Act were suggested. One of these proposed changes would 
place upon the managers of every industrial combination the burden 
of proof of the reasonableness of their acts. The second proposal 
was to define what constitutes an “unreasonable” restraint of trade. 
The La Follette bill offers a definition of such “unreasonable” re- 
straints, which would include almost every act likely to be performed 
by the managers of a large business organization. There is no indi- 
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cation thus far what is the disposition of the committee. Its present 
membership includes both “radical” and “conservative” elements. 


What is likely to be an important phase in the history of the 
national banking system has been developed in consequence of action 
taken by Attorney-General Wickersham during July last. Mr. 
Wickersham prepared an opinion holding that trust companies and 
banks organized under state laws may not be controlled jointly with 
national banks by an identical set of stockholders, since such control 
is illegal. This decision is based upon the interpretation of the Na- 
tional Bank Act which prohibits the control of one bank by another 
organized under the national law. Mr. Wickersham’s action was 
taken as the result of published statements concerning the National 
City Company of New York. This company was to be an invest- 
ment concern and was controlled by the stockholders of the National 
City Bank of New York, the capital of the new institution being 
provided by means of a large dividend declared in favor of its own 
stockholders by the National City Bank. Acting under the sug- 
gestion afforded by these published statements, and without request 
from the Treasury Department or instructions from the President, 
Mr. Wickersham prepared his opinion and transmitted it to Secre- 
tary MacVeagh of the Treasury Department. Mr. MacVeagh at 
once had the situation investigated by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and found that in some three hundred cases trust companies 
or state banks, scattered through the country, were thus controlled 
jointly with national banks. He further found that the Comptrol- 
ler’s office had, for some twelve years past, practically recognized 
such a joint control. Many cases had been brought to the attention 
of the Currency Bureau, which had declined to take any adverse 
action or to make any suggestions hostile to the proposed undertak- 
ings. The system has thus grown up under tacit recognition from 
the government which is therefore partially responsible for it. The 
attitude of the Comptroller’s office has all along been that such con- 
trol of trust companies kept the national banks ‘“‘clean”’ by rendering 
it unnecessary for them to violate the National Bank Act. They 
were able to turn over to their affiliated organizations business which 
they could not themselves handle, and which they would under other 
circumstances have been obliged to send to competing concerns. 
After due consideration, Secretary MacVeagh prepared and trans- 
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mitted to the Attorney-General on August 23 an opinion adverse to 
that of the Department of Justice, in which the existing situation 
was upheld. It was pointed out that the control of affliated insti- 
tutions by an identical body of stockholders was not the same 
as the direct ownership of shares in one bank by another bank. 
Further, it was noted that the stockholders of such affiliated insti- 
tutions were not in all cases absolutely identical. Other considera- 
tions intervened to prevent the acceptance of the Attorney-General’s 
views by the law officers of the Treasury. Upon the request of 
Attorney-General Wickersham, Secretary MacVeagh consented that 
both opinions and all papers in the case should be sent to President 
Taft, in order that the Executive might render a final decision in 
the matter. The President has deferred action until next winter. 
In raising this question, the administration has brought to a head, 
whatever may be the decision in the particular case at issue, a ques- 
tion which has long been demanding settlement—the question of 
relations between national banks and trust companies. If the present 
plan of control should be held illegal, it will be necessary to modify the 
National Bank Act in important particulars. Otherwise the national 
institutions will hardly be able to withstand the very severe pressure 
of competition from the state banks and trust companies to which 
they are now subject. Should a general banking act be brought 
forward and passed in the near future, it will have to deal carefully 
with this subject. Meanwhile a decision by the administration ad- 
verse to the existing state of things will cause extensive banking 
reorganization. Many believe the wiser plan will be to defer action 
in view of the apparent imminence of general legislation. 
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The History of Economic Thought. By Lewis H. Haney. New York: 

Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xvii+567. $2.00. 

Ever since economics first gained a prominent place in the American college 
curriculum complaint has been heard of the lack of satisfactory textbooks on 
the history of the science. The average student gets practically nothing from 
Blanqui, Cossa, and Nys; Ingram’s work, in spite of many excellent qualities, 
is not in itself an adequate basis for an undergraduate course. Of foreign works, 
Oncken’s and Gide and Rist’s are admirably executed; but even if a publisher 
could be found to present them in English, they would retain an exotic character 
that would limit their usefulness for our purposes. Accordingly there is good 
reason why we should welcome the appearance of the History of Economic 
Thought, by Professor Lewis H. Haney, of the University of Texas. Even a 
cursory examination of the book will indicate that, whether or not it is the ideal 
textbook on the subject, it is more nearly what we need than any other book 
now available. 

Ostensibly Dr. Haney’s work covers a wider field than those of Ingram, 
Gide, and Oncken. The latter are devoted to the history of economics as a 
science; Dr. Haney addresses himself to the task of writing of the totality of 
economic thought. The distinction may mean much or little. It may mean that 
the chief emphasis will be laid, in the one case, upon the development of pro- 
fessional opinion, in the other case, upon the general current of economic 
thought in which now professional, now lay opinion, is the dominating factor. A 
history of economic thought in the United States would probably give little atten- 
tion to the professional economists of the first three-quarters of the roth century 
and would concern itself chiefly with the utterances of statesmen, orators, and ' 
publicists. Dr. Haney does not, however, utilize in this way the added territory 
pre-empted according to his title. It seems with him merely to justify an ex- 
cursus into the economic ideas found in the sacred books of the East, which} 
manifestly have nothing to do with the history of western economic thought,} 
and a somewhat detailed, though far from exhaustive, discussion of the eco-| 
nomic ideas of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. ‘ 

Further comparison of Dr. Haney’s work with Ingram’s will show that the 
former pays less attention to general tendencies and more te the work of specific 
writers than does the latter. Ingram’s book is that of a ripe scholar, Haney’s | 
is that of an industrious one. Both authors are essentially of the English classical 
school, influenced in some measure by the historical economists; Haney displays 
a higher degree of familiarity with marginal-utility economics. Both writers are 
mild in their criticism, Ingram by instinct, Haney by principle. Ingram is a 
solid, if somewhat old-fashioned, philosopher. With Haney philosophy is some- 
thing that, theoretically, should enter into the technique of this kind of writing. 
Accordingly he puts some in. A competent editor could easily extricate the 
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philosophy, and improve the book. (Compare especially the discussion of idealism 
and materialism, their alleged relation to conservatism and radicalism, “‘socie- 
tism” and individualism, their “indication” of the contrast between labor 
and land, etc., pp. 7, 8.) Ingram has a clear, uniform, though undistin- 
guished style; Haney writes well when he is engaged in the serious busi- 
ness of analyzing a great writer’s doctrines (cf. the chapter on von Thiinen) ; 
when he proceeds to generalizations of his own, he is capable of expressions like 
the following: “Both peoples [Hindus and Hebrews] dreamed of a tabula rasa 
or jumping-off place, where, to a greater or lesser extent, debtor and creditor 
should be equalized.” Not to pursve the comparison farther, it may safely be 
said that Haney is indisputably superior to Ingram in the faithful representation 
of the doctrines of the great writers on economics. And this is the point of 
chief significance to the teacher. He can furnish his own philosophical interpre- 
tation, or borrow one from Hasbach, Oncken, and Leslie Stephen. Haney fur- 
nishes well-assorted materials to work with. 

If one examines the book in detail, he finds, after the somewhat ill-digested 
matter on ancient and mediaeval economic thought, a very satisfactory treatment of 
mercantilism and kameralism. It contains nothing new, but there is probably nothing 
new to be said on these schools. The Physiocrats receive sympathetic attention; 
Quesnay and Turgot are discussed at considerable length. It may be noted here 
that Haney follows Ingram in accepting Turgot’s Eloge as a faithful account of 
Gournay’s views—something rather difficult to do after Oncken’s work on the 
subject. Indeed, it is hard to see how anyone, reading the Eloge, should fail to 
observe that it is a literary composition of the same order as Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration and Cato Major de Senectute. Gournay was a progressive, probably, 
not an academic free-trader, as Turgot represents him. 

The solid core of Dr. Haney’s book is the discussion of the writers of the 
period from Adam Smith to Mill. His method is to treat each writer, after 
Adam Smith, as the representative of a particular doctrine, and to subordinate 
whatever else there may be in that writer’s thought. Malthus, naturally, is 
made to represent the theory of population; Ricardo, on rather inadequate 
grounds, I believe, the theory of distribution; Carey represents American inca- 
pacity to understand Ricardo; Bastiat stands for optimism; Senior for abstinence, 
etc. However we may regard the method from a strictly scientific point of view, 
we cannot question its pedagogical effectiveness. The student will have im- 
pressed upon his mind the idea of a fairly harmonious co-operation of the great 
men of old in raising the framework of political economy. The discussion of 
each authority is closed by a “critical estimate,” in which contemporaneous and 
current opinion are usually well summarized. 

After the discussion of the writers of the classical period, scientific socialism, 
the historical economists of England, and the German historical school receive 
due attention. Dr. Haney is not so friendly to the socialistic writers as his 
teacher, Dr. Richard T. Ely, was when he published his French and German 
Socialism ; nevertheless Dr. Haney endeavors to leave on the student's mind the 
impression that Marx and Rodbertus had certain merits. The historical school 
is very well handled; its achievements are given more weight than earlier econo- 
mists of the classical type, exasperated by the pretensions of the school, would 
have granted. 
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The last chapter of the history proper is devoted to the marginal-utility 
concept. Although himself a vigorous exponent of “marginal utilitarianism,” the 
author makes every effort to represent the views of the school fairly. And, 
barring a few points of detail, he is as nearly successful in this as the limited 
space at his disposal permits. Adherents of the marginal-utility doctrines will 
not be disposed to give much weight to the criticisms scattered through the text 
and in the summary. The fact that the Austrians admit that ultimate limitation 
of the productive factors plays an important part in determining value—and, in 
fact, is a condition to the existence of value—does not make cost-theorists of 
them, as Dr. Haney seems to think. But, after all, Dr. Haney is undoubtedly in 
the right in giving slight weight to the differences between the classical and 
Austrian schools. Both theories are esentially utilitarian-mechanical. The more 





profound critics of the marginal-utility doctrines, like Veblen, single out these 
doctrines for attack merely as the most logical formulation of the general classical 
tendency. 

The last section of Dr. Haney’s book gives us a general account of the lead- 
ing schools of contemporary economists. Possibly one might quarrel with the 
ciassification, in some isolated cases; but in the main no fault can be found with 
it, except, perhaps, with the prevailingly laudatory tone which suggests that a 
practical modern has made the ancient precept read, De viventibus nil nisi bonum. 

Whatever defects a somewhat carping criticism may find in Dr. Haney’s 
book, we must all acknowledge that he has placed us in far better position than 
formerly to conduct undergraduate courses in the history of economics. It is 
true, some teachers of economics still question the utility of this branch of the 
discipline. In his Introduction to Ingram’s History of Political Economy, Presi- 
dent James suggests that the history of doctrine will impress upon the student's 
mind the idea of the relative character of economic truth. It is an open question 
whether the student of today is not suffering from an excess of relativism. Dr. 
Haney expresses the view that a knowledge of the history of economics will 
make us safely and sanely conservative. But we who read such books as this 
are already the most conservative class in the community. Our fiercest doctrinal 
wars are fought to the point of universal exhaustion: scarcely a spent ball 
escapes to flatten itself against the foundations of the existing order. With 
respect to one part of his work—the economics of the ancient Hindus and 
Hebrews—Dr. Haney suggests tentatively that it may help us to an understanding 
of the modern Japanese and Chinese. Possibly. 

The question of the utility of a branch of economic science is, however, fast 
losing all relevancy. Economics was once a practical discipline. There was a 
time when we could lure students from literature and philosophy with the bait of 
worldly gain. But we are now encountering the cut-throat competition of the 
technical courses in business, and it is easy to see that we are destined to suc- 
cumb. The money-changers of the temple have expelled us from their confra- 
ternity. Our appeal for the future must be that our science is of the humanities, 
worth while for all who desire to understand the nature and destiny of man. 
And no branch of the science can make this appeal with greaier force than the 
history of economic thought. 

Atvin S. JoHNSON 

Sranrorp UNIVERSITY 
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Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. By Jean Lescure. 
Paris: L. Larose et L. Ternin, 1910. Pp. 620. 


This is the most comprehensive work yet published upon the subject of the 
economic crisis. The investigation is primarily concerned with the “general 
crisis of over-production,” defined as “the precise point of intersection of a 
period of activity, from three to five years long, with a period of depression of 
similar length” (p. 22). Lesser industrial and monetary disturbances are ex- 
amined, but only with a view to learning more thoroughly every aspect of those 
more general and far-reaching upheavals which affect all the economic processes 
of production, exchange, distribution, and consumption. 

The treatise consists primarily of two parts, one historical, the other 
theoretical. Two short additional sections deal with the influence of crises upon 
public finance and upon the working classes. A brief Part III suggests the 
general remedy for crises—the concentration of industry. An extensive bibli- 
ography appears at the close of the book. Though all these features add to the 
interest and usefulness of the study, its value lies largely in the two major 
divisions endeavoring directly to describe and explain the economic crisis. 

The historical section is a thoroughgoing attempt to ascertain with pre- 
cision the essential features of the phenomenon under investigation. The first 
crisis examined is that of 1810. Until the eighteenth century, production being 
largely agricultural, the general industrial and commercial crisis could not appear. 
The “famine crisis’’—-that is, the crisis of underproduction—not the crisis of 
overproduction, marked this earlier economy. Not until the nineteenth century 
was there periodic recurrence of crises of overproduction. 

M. Lescure finds the historical data prior to 1810 too scanty for profitable 
use. The disturbances of 1810, 1815, and 1818 are described in barest outline. 
Though the crises of 1810 and 1818 are declared to be general crises of over- 
production, that of 1825 is stated to be the first ‘worthy of the name.” No 
mention is made of any crisis in the United States earlier than that of 1837; 
nor is there any detailed consideration, either of the United States or of Ger- 
many, until the crisis of 1873 is reached. 

An examination of the historical section of the work—particularly of the 
latter part—gives the impression of unusual comprehensiveness. The conditions 
of all sorts of industries are described: mining, agriculture, building, manufac- 
ture, transportation. Banking and monetary forces and changes in the circum- 
stances of the working classes are carefully examined, together with the influence 
of these changes upon marriage, poor relief, vagrancy, and crime. Unlike many 
of the treatises upon the subject, M. Lescure’s cannot be said to be one-sided; 
it does not concentrate attention on anv single phase of the economic cycle. 

Two criticisms may nevertheless be made against this part of the work. In 
the first place, the matter presented, though comprehensive, is not adequately 
correlated. The relation of cause and effect is not always made clear; the indi- 
vidual phenomena are not sufficiently dovetailed. Secondly, too much reliance 
is placed upon secondary sources, particularly in the case of the United States. 
In narrating the experience of this country before 1900, M. Lescure draws almost 
exclusively, not only from secondary sources, but from foreign ones (Juglar, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, von Halle, etc.). Even in the account of the crisis of 1907, the 
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Financial Chronicle is almost the only American periodical to which reference is 
made. To this may be due the lack of proper proportion and perspective which 
at times mars the account of crises in the United States. 

From the historical data examined, M. Lescure concludes that typically the 
economic cycle takes the following course: the period of activity is inaugurated 
by the stimulation of the production of capital goods through the flow of savings 
toward industry. Though the form of investment varies in different periods, the 
increased production of capital goods always leads sooner or later to larger 
incomes for the laboring class, in other words, for the mass of consumers. The 
demand for objects of consumption consequently increases. With the resulting 
increase of exchanges, there is an enlarged demand for money, met primarily by 
more bills of exchange, bank-notes, and checks. During the period of activity, 
the product and the income of all producers—capitalists and workmen—expand. 
Increased expenditures follow. 

The crisis first appears in those industries developed during the last stage 
of the period of prosperity. These industries, based upon excessively optimistic 
predictions, fail to meet expectations. With the prospect of diminished profits 
(or even losses), savings desert industry. The demand for producers’ goods 
weakens; prices, profits, incomes decline. Owing to economic solidarity, the 
crisis quickly spreads. Recovery becomes possible only when costs have been 
revised, capital values reduced, and industrial society generally rid of its weaker 
members. 

Granting this to be the typical course of the economic cycle, what is the 
explanation of the phenomena? M. Lescure divides the various theories into 
two classes: (1) those basing their explanation upon the phenomena of circula- 
tion (money and credit); (2) those emphasizing the phenomena of production, 
consumption, and distribution. The former are summarily dismissed as rem- 
nants of mercantilism. “To attribute alternating prosperity and depression 
purely to the phenomena of money or of credit . . .. is to place the cart before 
the horse” (p. 450). 

The second group of theories is treated more sympathetically. The various 
explanations of recurrent maladjustment between production and consumption 
are in turn critically analyzed. The largest element of truth is found in those 
theories which accentuate the influence of variations in the rate of profit. While 
objecting to the statement that “profits tend to a minimum,” M. Lescure affirms 
that, during any period of activity, cost of production tends to increase more 
rapidly than price. Briefly stated, the cause of this is that increased production 
upon the whole meets increasing cost, while increased consumption encounters 
diminishing utility. This inevitably leads to diminished profits, which in turn 
dull the spirit of enterprise and finally convert prosperity into depression. 

Though this treatment of the theory of crises is stimulating and sharply 
critical, it is not always convincing. The historical matter is not so presented 
as clearly to support and substantiate the theory. Instead, the two parts of the 
work seem to stand independently. Perhaps this is necessarily so in a historical 
account of such extensive scope, but it constitutes a serious defect in a work 
dealing with a subject upon which opinions so widely diverge. It seems to 
the reviewer that contributions to the theory of crises are more likely to proceed 
in the immediate future from more intensive studies of more limited scope. Cer- 
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tainly M. Lescure’s work leaves ample room for a later, more convincing, and 
satisfactory analysis of this baffling phenomenon of modern industrialism—the 
economic crisis. 
Epmunp E. Day 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


An Agricultural Survey, Townships of Ithaca, Dryden, Danby, and Lansing, 
Tompkins County, New York. By G. F. WarrEN AND K. C. Livermore. 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 295. 
March, ro11. Pp. 192. 

In this little monograph we have the record of a very systematic investiga- 
tion of the business conditions of farming in what is nearly a typical eastern 
agricultural community. The central point of the investigation is what the 
authors denominate the “labor income” of the farmer, i.e., the income he receives 
above all expenses and losses, together with interest on his investment in land 
and working capital. The labor income, thus defined, varies from minus $200 
for 1 per cent of the farmers investigated, to $2,000-$3,000 for 2 per cent. The 
average labor income is $423. It is the purpose of the authors to show what 
causes are responsible for the variations in the labor income. 

To the average student of economics an easy explanation will occur: differ- 
ential ability in management. The investigation shows, however, that while this 
point is not to be neglected, a far more important cause is the size of the business 
unit. Correlation of the capital unit with the labor income gives a curve of 
astonishing regularity. The labor income rises from an average of $200 with a 
capital of $2,000 to about $1,200 with a capital of $20,000. In general it may 
be said that, within the limits set by the conditions of this study, the larger the 
farm the better it pays. 

Again, correlation of land values with the labor income brings out the fact 
that the dear land (though not the dearest) gives the largest opportunity for labor 
income. The tenant’s position is especially favorable on the best lands; the 
poorest lands can hardly get tenants, under the existing conditions, and are 
chiefly farmed by owners. 

To many of us one of the most interesting results is the apparent demon- 
stration that the higher education, even though non-technical, pays if one is to 
be a farmer. Of the owners of farms, those whose education ended with the 
district school are earning labor incomes of $318. Those who secured a high- 
school education average $622. Five per cent of the former class are earning 
over $1,000; 20 per cent of the latter earn over $1,000. To exclude the possi- 
bility that the explanation is to be found in the better original financial position 
of the high-school men, the two groups are classified on the basis of capital. In 
every one of the seven classes thus formed, the high-school men have a distinct 
superiority. 

Such studies as the one under review should be multiplied. A few hundred 
of them would give us a basis for new and fruitful generalizations on ground 
rent and land values, to supplement the excessively abstract principles which we 
accepted from the classical economics. They would throw a great deal of light 
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upon “economic friction,” and show us whether we do not place under that 
rubric factors of quite other than a frictional nature. 

What is of more practical importance, such studies cannot fail to impress 
upon the minds of many farmers the necessity of closer attention to the business 
side of agriculture. Of course not all farmers want suggestions from professors 
as to whether to keep cows or not; but a majority would cast about for im- 
proved methods if the facts were often presented as cogently as in this 
monograph. 





Industry and Progress. By NorMAN Hapcoop. Yale University Press: New 
Haven, 1911. 8vo, pp. 124. $1.25 net. 


This little volume is in part a series of lectures delivered before the Senior 
class in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University in the Page course 
on “Methods of Modern Business.” The book deals largely with the socio-ethical 
relations between employer and employee. While the five chapters which deal with 
employment, labor, production, distribution, and progress are to a large extent 
economic in content, they are nevertheless more ethical and sociological in char- 
acter. Altogether the volume is a valuable contribution on the ethical phases of 
our modern economic life. 

The author, who is the editor of Collier’s Weekly, uses a terse and convincing 
style in dealing with these dominating problems of our democracy and in pre- 
senting his optimistic conclusions drawn from the historical data presented. 


The Solution of the Child-Labor Problem. By Scott Neartnc. New York: 

Moffat Yard & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. viit+145. $1.00 net. 

The first four chapters of this little volume point out the seriousness of the 
existing child-labor problem both from the individual and the social points of 
view. In chap. v the author asserts that while industrial conditions, parental 
neglect or greed, and the avarice of employers may, at times, be aggravating 
circumstances, the financial necessities of poor families and the failure of the 
schools to hold the interest of the child and develop his earning capacity are 
the primary causes of child labor. Three complementary methods of removing 
these causes are suggested: trade schools, the feeding of indigent school children, 
and minimum-wage laws. When these reform measures have been adopted, 
laws prohibiting work below a certain age will become really effective and bene- 
ficial in their operation. 





The Examination of Insurance Companies. By S. H. Wortre. New York: 

The Insurance Press, 1910. 8vo, pp. 248. $3.00. 

This book consists of a series of twenty-two brief talks on various topics 
in connection with the examination of insurance companies, and the auditing 
of their books, delivered by one of the nation’s foremost actuaries before mem- 
bers of his office staff. Certain supplementary material—selections from statutes 
and additional papers—are well calculated to increase the value of the book 
to the practical examiner. 

Technical subjects, usually so uninviting, are presented by Mr. Wolfe with 
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pleasing simplicity. The book is not only intelligible but interesting and in- 
structive. Although the author confines himself to a study of the problems con- 
fronting the examiner of insurance companies, yet his successful attempt “to 
impart the knowledge by suggestion rather than by direct statement” has given 
his book a wider application. It is well worth the attention of every student of 
accounting and financial administration. 


Land Problems and National Welfare. By CuHrisToPHER TURNOR, with an 
Introduction by Viscount Mitner. London and New York: John 
Lane Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xvii+344. 

This is an exposition of the doctrines of the protectionist movement in 
England from the point of view of the large landowner. Assuming that “land 
reform must be the basis of all social reform” and that a decided increase in 
agricultural production is absolutely necessary if England is to maintain her 
position among nations, the author advises scientific agriculture, the establish- 
ment of small holdings, political coherence of the agricultural classes, and a 
protective tariff on agricultural products as the means most likely to bring 
about the results desired. And a new Nationalist Party should be formed for 
the purpose of obtaining these reforms. 

The book is apparently intended for popular reading, and its lack of or- 
ganization, the absence of authoritative citations for the many statements of 
fact, and the statistics that are inserted at random, together with the political 
bias of the writer, render it of little scientific value. 


The Industrial History of the United States. By KATHERINE Coman. New 

and revised ed. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. xvi+46r. 

Of the two chapters that have been added to the book, one is the result of 
a rearrangement of the subject-matter of chaps. vi and vii with some elaboration 
of the topics of internal improvements and land speculation in the period before 
1837. In the final chapter, which is entirely new, the author presents a clear 
and interesting summary of the more essential facts concerning the conservation 
movement. Although an unbiased attitude is usually maintained in this presen- 
tation, extreme cases are at times cited as types, as when (p. 383), for instance, 
a decline in the yield of certain wheat-lands from 50 to 14 bushels per acre is 
given as typical of the effect of careless American agriculture. Though the 
book has been entirely revised, the other changes are not important and chiefly 
serve to bring the volume up to date. 





